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Act. | Midnight Meetings. The Church History of| Record of the Week. 
The Sicilian Revolt. | Shall Tom Sayers have a) Scotland. Entertainments. 
The Scottish Universities. Statue? | The Province of Reason. | Parliament. ail 








Crystal Palace.—Arrange- 
ments for week ending Saturday, May 5th. 

Monpay, open at 9. Tusspay to THunspay, open 
at 10, 

Admission One Shilling; Children under 12, Six- 

nee. 

Farpay, May 4th, open at 12. Opening Festival of 
the New Season. Great Performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s ELIJAH by 3009 performers. To commence 
at3. Unveiling of Statue at 6. Grand Torchlight 
Procession at dusk. For Terms of Admission, see 
special advertisement. 

Satvrpay, open at 10. Entertainment—particulars 
will be announced. Admission by the new Season 
Tickets, or on payment of Half-a-Crown; Children 
under 12, One Shilling. 

Scnpay. Open at 1°30 to Shareholders, gratuitously, 
by tickets. 


Crystal Palace.—On Friday, 
MAY 4, 1860, a GREAT FESTIVAL PER- 
FORMANCE of Mendelssobn’s 
occasion of the Inauguration of the Bronze Memorial 
Statue of the composer (by Mr. Charles Bacon), pro- 
vided by public subscription. Principal Vocalists— 
Miss Parepa, Miss F. Rowland, Miss Palmer, and 
Madame Sainton-Dolby; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Evans, Mr. L. W. Thomas, and Signor Belletti. The 
band wiil include the instrumentalists of the Sacred 
Harmonie Society, with numerous additions thereto, 
selected from the, principal orchestras, the Crystal 
Palace Band, and the large Organ built expressly for 
the Handel Festival ; Organist, Mr. Brownsmith. The 
chorus will consist of the London division of the 
Handel Festival Choir (comprising the Choras of the 
Sacred Harmoni: Society, with selections from the 
other metropolitan choral societies), the leading pro- 
fessional choristers, and deputations from the prin- 
cipal provincial choral societies, the Cathedral 
choirs, and various continental choral bodies. The 
entire orchestra will number Three Thousand 
Performers. Conductor, Mr. Costa. The musical 
arrangements under the direction of the Committee of 
the Sacred Harmonie Society. The Oratorio will 
commence at Three o’clock. The Statue, which will 
be placed for the occasion on one of the Upper Ter- 
races, will be unveiled at Six o’clock. A great Torch- 
light Procession at Dusk. 

Prices of Tickets—Admission Tickets, (if purchased 
on or before the 3rd of May), Five Shillings; by pay- 
ment at the doors on the day of the Festival, Seven 
Shillings and Sixpence; Reserved Stalls, arranged in 
blocks as at the Handel Festival, in the area, Five 
Shillings extra; or in the Corner Galleries, Half-a- 
Guinea extra. 

Tickets at the Crystal Palace, and at No. 2, Exeter 
Hall, where also plans of the seats may be inspected, 
or by order of the usual agents. 

The New Season Tickets will admit on this occa- 
sion, subject to theusual regulations. 


rystal Palace —Season 

1860-1. Tickets for the New Season, commencin 
Tuesday, Ist May, and terminating on the 30th ‘April. 
1861, are now ready for issue. 

They are of two classes, viz., Two Guineas, 
admitting free on all occasions; One Guinea, admit- 
ting free on all occasions when the price of admission 
to the Palace on the day is under Five Shillings, but 


admitting on those days on which the price of admis- | 


‘sion is Five Shillings or upwards on payment of Half- 
a-Crown. 
The days on which the price of admission is fixed at 
Five Shillings and upwards already decided upon are— 
The Mendelssohn Festival and Great Performance 
¢ Ettsan, and Torchlight Procession, on Friday, 4th 
a 


he Six Opera Concerts on Fridays, May 11th, June 

Ist, 15th, 22nd, July 6th and 13th. 

The Great Flower Show on Saturday, 26th May. 

The Musical Festival of the Orphéonistes of France 
$ Monday 25th, Tuesday 26th, and Thursday 28th 

une. 

Other appointments at a rate of admission of Five 
Shillings or upwards may be made as the Season pro- 
gres: 


nes, 

Season Tickets for Children under Twelve years of 

e will be issued at the uniform rate of Half-a- 

uinea. 

Tickets and the published Programme of the Season 
may be had at the usual agents, at the Crystal Palace, 
or at 2, Exeter Hall. 

By Order, 
,;GEO, GROVE, Secretary. 


ELIJAH, on the | 


| The Standard Life Assurance 


OMPANY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—BONUS YEAR. 
SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

All Policies now effected will participate in the 
Division to be made as at 15th November next. 

THE STANDARD was Established in 1825. The 
first Division of Profits took place in 1835; and subse- 
quent Divisions have been made in 1840, 1845, 1850, 
and 1855. The Profits to be divided in 1860 will be 
those which have arisen since 1855. 

Accumulated Fund.............. £1,684,598 2 10 

Annual Revenue............++++-. 289,231 13 5 

Annual average of new Assurances effected during 
the last Ten years, upwards of Half a Million sterling. 

WILL. THOS. THOMSON, ew. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident tary. 

The Company’s Medical Officer attends at the Office, 
daily, at Half-past One. 

LONDON .. ..82, KING WILLIAM STREET. 
EDINBURGH 3, GEORGE STREET (Head Office). 
DUBLIN ....66, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 


VW arwick College for 


YOUNG LADIS, 
79, Warwick Square, Belgrave Road, 8.W, 





Patron. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Ebury. 
Vice- Patrons. 
The Lord Charles Russell, Eccleston Square. 
Sir J. Emerson Tennent, K.H., &c,,66, Warwick Square. 
Lady Principal. 


y pat, 
Mrs, Blanchard, assisted by competent Governesses. 
Visiting Minister. 

The Rev. R. Malone, M.A., Incumbent of St. Matthew's. 

rojessors. 

Scripture History —The Rev. R. Malone, M.A.; Ancient 
and Modern History—The Rev. Prof.Christmas, M A., 
F.RS ; English Language and Lit.—The Rev. H. A. 
Dixon, M.A., F.R.S.L.; Nat. and App. Sciences— 
The Rev. F. F. Statham, M.A., F.G.S.; Latin Lan- 

uage and Lit.—J. J. Barton, Esq., M.A., Ph. D.; 
‘rench ditto, ditto—Mons. Tourier; Italian ditto, 
ditto—Signor Biaggi; German ditto, ditto — Herr 

Mast; Music, (Piano)—W’. H. Holmes, Esq.; ditto 

(Harp)—J. B. Chatterton, Esq.; ditto (Singing) 

Signor F, Lablache. 

_ Hours of Attendance, from Nine till Four. 

This Establishment is intended to supply a want long 
felt in this neighbourhood by Parents desirous of ob- 
taining for their Daughters the advantages cf a sound 
and accomplished Education, at a moderate expense, 

_The course of Study inc'udes the Holy Scriptures, 

English Grammar, Composition and Literature, Physical 

and Political Geography, History (Ancient and Modern), 

Natural os Philosophy, Elementary and Model 

Drawing, and the Latin, French, German, and Italian 

Languages. The various Classes are under the direction 

of able and eminent Professors. The Fee is £2 2s. per 

Term, each Class. Individual Instruction in Instru- 

mental Music, £5 5s., and £3 3s. per Term. Singing, 

£5 5s., £4 4s., and £3 3s. per Term. Dancing and Calis- 
thenics, £4 4s., and #228. Drawing and Painting, in 
various styles, for advanced Pupils, £3 3s. per Term. 

A Class under the direction of Mrs. Blanchard and the 
resident Governesses is open for Junior Pupils :—Above 
12 years of age, £6 6s. per Term ; under 12, £5 5s. do. 

A limited number of Resident Pupils received :— 
Above 12 years of age, 60 guineas per annum ; under 12, 
| 50 guineas, do. 

These fees include all branches of English, French, 
and Music, by the resident Governesses. 

Extras.—Laundress, 6 guineas per annum; Seat at 
Church, | do.; Use of Piano, 2 do. 

Singing is taught by Signor and Madame F. Lablache ; 
Dancing by Madame Michau Davis and W. A. Deiferrier, 
Esq.; Drawing by Madame Van Fowinkel; Riding by 
Mr. Blackman. 

If preferred, Resident Pupils received at 100 Gui 





ESTABLISHED 1841. 


edical, Invalid, and Gene- 


RAL LIFE OFFICE, 25, PALL MALL, 

LONDON.—Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 
At the Eighteenth Annual Meeting, held on the 2ith 

Nov., 1859, it was shown that on the 30th June last— 
The number of policies in force was . . . 6,1 
The amount insured was . . £2,601,925 10s. 8d. 
The Annual Income was . . . ee 7s. 7d. 


The new business transact five years 
amounts to #2,482,798 16s. 11d., an average 
yearly amount of new business of 


HALF A MILLION STERLING. 

The Society has paid for claims death, since ite 
establishment in 1841, no less a sum £503,619. 

HEALTHY LIVES.—Assurances are effected at 

home or abroad at as moderate rates as the most recent 
data will aliow. 
INDIA.— Officers in the way ey Civilians proceed- 
tag to India may insure their lives on the most favour- 
able terms, and every possible y is afforded for 
the transaction of business in India. 

NAVAL MEN AND MASTER MARINERS are 
assured at equitable rates for life, or for a voyage. 

VOLUNTEERS.— No extra charge for 
| in any Volunteer or -Rifle Corps the 
United Kingdom, 

RESIDENCE ABROAD.—Greater facilities given 
for a in the Colonies, &c., than by most other 

ies. 

INVALID LIVES asaured on scientifically con- 
structed tables based on extensive data, and a reduc- 
tion in the premium is made when the causes for an 
increased rate of premium have ceased. 

STAMP DUTY. — Policies issued free of every 
charge but the premiums, 

Every information may be obtained at the chief 
Office. or on application to any of the Society's agents. 


C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


[ihe Liverpool and London 


FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, , 





Established 1836, 
Offices—No. 1, Dale Street, Liverpool ; and 20 and 21, 
Poultry, London. 


Annual Revenue ar £450,000 
Invested Funds + + - £1,200,000 


The Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Pro- 
prietors in this Company was held on the 16th inst. 
The Report of the Board of Directors was 
unanimously and showed— 
That the Fire Premiums for the Year amounted to 
£295,414 8s. 10d. 
That the Life Premiums were £127,415 14s, 9d. 
And the New Life Business, 815 Policies, In 
£499,808 Os. Od.; on which the Premiums were 
£14,520 lis. 8d. 
The number of Proprietors exceeds 900; which, 
— ammues oye vente security of the 
Jompany altogether beyond ques \° 
Prospectuses, copies of the Teeports, and any further 
information may be had on ap, tion. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Com . 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, rm 


British Empire Mutual Life 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
32, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Incorporated 1847. 
GOVER, JOAN, Esgq., C 
Amount of Assurances now in 
anneal | 





.» 21,723,115 
d, consisting of the Pre- 





er annum, which fee would include the extras and 
essons from all the Professors, with the exception of 
Signor and Madame Lablache, J. B. Chatterton, Esq., 
Madame Michau Davis, and Mr. Blackman; lessons by 
either of these might, however, be substituted for those 





of W. H. Holmes, Esq. 
[The Rent Guarantee 
SOCIETY, 


8, CHARLOTTE ROW, MANSION HOUSE. 
ESTABLISHED 1850, 








miums remaining after payment 
claims on policies and three uses, 
and being nearly 60 per cent. of the 
whole premiums received on all exist- 
ing policies .. . os oe oe 
The business of the present year to 24th April ex- 
=< pans of the corresponding period of last year by 
Persons assuring during the ay ed year will be 
entitled to share in the bonus to be declared up to 31st 
December, 1863. No extra mium is ch to 
members of Rifle Corps serving in the United 


dom. 
April, 1860, JAMES INGLIS, Secretary. 


165,145 








The Leader and Salurday Analyst. 


[Aprit 28, 1860. 








Bak of Deposit. Esta- 

lished a.p. 1844, 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Capital Stock, £100,000. 

Parties Jesirous of of taverting Money are requested to 


examine the Plan of of Deposit, by which a 
rate of Interest may te obtained with ample 


Deposit ms made by Special Agreement may be with- 


RRS eerece: is payable in January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
_— for opening aceounts sent free on applica- 


[he District Savings Bank 


(Limited). 67, FLEET STRE Er, LONDON, 
E.C.—The experience which has attended the opera- 
tions of savings . and loan societies is such as to 
make it evident that an extension of their principles, 





a liberal yet sound basis, will prove highly 
advantageous 8 both to the proprietary and the public. | 
The ct Savings Bonk receives deposits (paid 


in at one time) from One Penny to Ten Pounds, the | 
sgureente amount to be unlimited, and subject to | 


usual arrangements, on withdraw al, of ordinary 
savings banks. JOHN SHERIDAN, Actuary. 


Lo: Discount, and Deposit 


BANK. Establi-hed 1849. 





DEPOSITS received, bearing interest at from 5 to 10 | 


pcr cent., withdrawable as per agreement. 
LOANS granted. 
Prespectuses, and wee Information, may be ob- 
tained by letter or personal application. 
EDWARD LEWIS, Manager. 
145, Blackfriare-road, 8. 


oney. —All persons re- 

quiring ADVANCES should apply to Messrs. 
JOHNsoNn and Co, 2, Surrey-street, Strand, who 
obtain cash to any amonnt upon all kinds of seeu- 
vities, making no cha ange | unless business is transacted. 


Me?) ppin’s Electro-Silver 
P 


LATE AND TABLE CUTLERY. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Mavufacturers 


by Special 


wpa ply the co Queen, are the only Shefiield makers i 


supply the consumer in London. Their London 
Show Rooms, 67 avd 68, King William Street. London 
Bridge, contain by far the largest stock of ELECTRO- 
BILVER PLATE and TABLE CUTLERY in the 
WORLD, which is transmitted direct from their manu- 
— uees" 's Cuaey Works, Sheffield. 


| Fiddle | Double! Kings’s| Liily 

Pattern | Thread Patttern a 

£s. ales. d| es. ad.) Ba. ad. 
12 Table Forks..... |} 116 6214 6 3 0 % 4312 0 
12 Table Spoons .. | 1 16 #214 o 3 6 0 312 6 
13 Dessert Forks.. | | 202 4 W214 O 
I2PessertSpoons.. | 1 7020 02 4 0214 0 
12 Tea Spoons .. | 0 168 o1 4017 01216 0 


SIDE DISHES, 
ELECTRO-PLATED ON HARD NICKEL SILVER 
suitable for Vegetables, Curries, and Entrées. Per set 
of 4 Dishes. 

No. 


£. 8. 
EB 4678 Gadroon Oblong Patter», Light Platng 8 8 0 


® 5137 Beaded Edge and Handle, similar to 


ee a 1015 0 
w 1786 Ditto ditto stronger ditto _ 3 0 0 
2 4012 Antique Scrol! Pattern, Melon- ane. e 
_ ee ‘V2 > 0 0 
EB 40134 Beaded Pattern Dish .... 13 4 0 


By removing the Handles from the Covers, the set of 
four can be made to form a set of eight Dishes. 
B 1792 Norfolk Pattern, a very elaborate De- 
sign, with rich Seroll Border wll round 17 10 0 
Hot Water Dishes for above extra 15 0 0 
EB 1797 Threaded Pattern, equally cated as the 
Norfulk Pattern .... ° st 
Hot Water Dishes for above “oe Vextra 1510 6 
DISH COVERS, 
ELECTRO-PLATED ON HARD NICKEL SILVER. 
Each set contains one Cover 20 inches; one of 18 
inches; and two of 14 inches each. 
No. Complete set of 4 Covers. 
EB 2750 Plain Pattern, with Scroll Handle 1010 6 
B 2751 Melon Pattern, French Scroll Handle, 
either Piaia or Gadroon edge, very 











handsome .... 1312 0 
B 3812 Shrewsbury Pattern, swith bol d Beade od 

Edge and Handies ........ 912 0 
EB 4085 Greek Ornament Patte rn, matches 

E 4375 Side Dishes .......... 5 0 0 
8 4851 Warwick Pattern, matches s 4953 Sid 

pe alll eee 

Marrin Broruers guarantee. on ‘all their manufac- 
‘tures in Electro Silver Plate a strong deposit of real 
silver, according to price charged. 

A Costly Book of Engravings, with yond ttached, 
may be had on applicatioa. Estimates furnished for 
Services of Plate for Hotels, Steam Ships, s a nd Reg 
mental Mesees. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King Wiliam 


Street, City, London, FE C.; Manufactory, Queen 5 ( ute 
7% eanenmed Sheffield. e 


NOTICE. _« BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.” 
“< Wor- 


> 
ea and Perrins 
CESTERSHIRE SAUCE” is 
by Connoisseurs to be a most agreeable 
ax Pog of dish. o 
the names of Lea anv Perers upon every 
Label, Bottle, and Stopper. nit 
Sold Messrs. Crosse anp Brackwett, London; 
and by in Sauces generally. 
Sole Manufacturers— 
LEA AND PERRINS, WORCESTER. 


pronounced 
addition to 


pan pseeeeateaaeeenereenenes 
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THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


(Under the Management of Mr. Buckstone.) 

On. Monday next, and on Tuesdey, Wednesday, 
Tharsday, aud Friday, positively fer these five nights 
ouly, Miss Amy Sedgwick will re-eppear in her popwiar 
eRaracter of Mester Grazebrook, in AN UNEQUAL 
MAPCIL; amdon Saturday, May Sth, bs > appearina 
new Comedy. by Edmund Falconer, Esq., entitled 
THE FAMILY SECKET. After the € ‘omedies, every 
evenivg, THK RIFLE, AND HOw TO USé. IT. 
Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Compton: Mrs. Wilkins, &e. Con- 
cluding with THE PILGRIM OF LOVE. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

Lessees, Messrs. F. Robson and W.S Emden. 

On Monday, and during the week, the new Come- 
dietta, by Tom Taylor, Esq., from “Je Dine chez 
ma Mere,” tobecalled A C: i RISTMAS DINNER. Cha- 
racters by Messrs. Hf. Wigan, W. Gerdon, F. Vining, 
li. Rivers, Mrs. Stirling, and Mrs. W. 8. Emden. 
the new scrio-comic drama, UNCLE 
ZACHARY. Characters by ne. F. Robson, G. 
Vining, W. Gordon, G. Cooke, F. Vining, H. Rivers, 
and Franks; Messrs. Leigh Murray, and Miss Herbert. 

To conclude with “BB.” Characters by Messrs. 
F. Robson, H. Wigan, G. Cooke ; Miss Stephens and 
Mrs. W. S. Emden. 

Doors open af at 7. 








| After which, 


Commence at half-past 7. 


ROYAL ‘ST. JAME S THEATRE, 
KING STREET, Sr: "J AMES'S. 
} Sole Lessee, Mr. F, 8. Cuarrenroy. 
Directress, Miss Wyxpbuam™. 
Nearest theatre to Chelsea aod Pimlico, the Park 
being open to carriages and foot-passengers all hours 
of the night 
Reduced Prices—Pit, 1s.; Gallery, 6d. 
On Monday and Tuesday the New 


ad Original 


Comedy, entitled A FRIEND IN NEi Mess. 
F. Robinson, Charles Young, Belford, George Spencer 
Robins; Mesdames Murray, Nelly Mor re, Cecilia | 


Rance. 

After which, A LADY AND GENTLEMAN IN | 
PECULIAR PERVLEXING PREDIC AMENT. 
Miss Wyndham and Mr. Charles Youn 

To conclude with the gorgeot 
LUCREZIA BORGIA AT HOME, 
ABROAD. Mesdames Wyndham, Cec 
Clara Morgan, Eliza Evans, Maskell, a 
Corps de Ballet, and Mr. Charles Young 

30x-office open from 11 to 5 daily. Commence at 7. 









AND ALL 





ta 
numerous 


Acting Manager and Treasurer, Mr. William 
Willett. . 
On Wednesday, May 2, for the Benefit of Mis 


Wyndham, a variety of Entertainments 


Mr, and Mrs. GERMAN RNED. 
Monday, and Every Evening (except Satur lay), 
at Fight; Thursday and Saturday Afternoons, at 
Three, in their Vopular Ilustrations, * Our Home 














Circuit,” and “Sea-Side Studies,” introducing a 
variety of ommening and interesting Sketches, with 
Char |e ti Songs, at the Royal Galle ry of I}ustra- 








ant Street. 





ion, he Admission, 3 Stalls, 
Se os at the Gallery, and at Crame , Be ale, anu 
Co.'s, 201, Regeat Street.—Last Nights of Saily | 
Skeg rgzs. 


Miss JULIA § ST. ” GEOR 

Will give SEVEN FAREWELL — RESENTA- 
TIONS of her Musical Entertainment, “ Home and 
Foreign Lyrics,” embracing twenty songs and changes 
of character, NEXT WEEK, at the St. James's Hall, 
Piecadiily, every evening (Saturday excepted). and 
on Tuesday and Saturday Mornings at Three. Stalls, 
33.; area, 28.; Gallery, ls. Commence at Eight. 

Howard Paul will resume their En- 


” 












Mr. and Mrs. 
tertainment on Monday, May 7, for a brief farewell 











season of four weeks, which will most positively be 
their last ini rance in London 
CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS. 
POLYGRAPHIC HALL, 
Kine Witttam-srreet, Srnanp. 
FAREWELL SEASON, 
in London. Every Evening, at Eight; and every 
SATURDAY Morning, at Three k. ‘Tickets 
and Places may be sec _— at the Hall, cleven 


till Three, and at Mr. Anstin’s West eu 
St. James’s Hall, Picea dilly. Sole Pro 

Manager, Mr. J. W. RAYNOR; Seere etary, 
rAGUE. 


J 





and 
. MON- 


retor 
i 


ullien 


mittce Room—50, New Bond Street, 


[he Committee of the Jullien Fund, 
the subscriptions have been materially checked by 
the unfortuna‘e death of Mons. Jullien, desire to ex- 


plain that a Widow, and others, members of bis | 
family, can be pr rotected from w ant ouly by the kind | 

id of those who appreciate the great services rendered 
by the late lamented maestro to the cause of the | 
musical education of the English people. 


e Comm ttee confidently appeal to that bene- 
volence for which their countrymen are so distin- 
guished, for such prompt and liberal additions to 
the subseription list as shali enable them to do some 
justice to the memory of M. Jullien, aud at the same 
time afford adequate relief to his bereaved fumily. 
COMMITTEE for the DISTRIBUTION of the 
ULLIEN FUND. 
Mr. John Mitcheil | 





Mr. W. Duncan Davison 
Mr. W. Rt. Sams | Mr. Jules Benedict 
Mr. Thoinas Chappell Mr. A. Blumevthal 


TPReaseners. 
33, Old Bond Street 
50, New Bond Street 
Rt. Sams, 1, St. James's Street 
KANKERS, 

Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand 

Heywood, Nennards. anc Co., Lombard Street 

London end County Bank, Hanover Square 
Who, as well as the honerary treasurers, hay 
CO isented 1 ) receive Subs 


Honorary 
Mr. J. Mitchell, 
Mr. T. Chappeil, 
Mr. W 


” kindly 
riptis ous, 
prit 25th, 


/THEATRES AND AMUSEMENTS. | 7 


Burlesque of | 


Ranee, | 


F un d.—Com.- | 


aring that 


i _—EE 


french Exhibition, 120, 


PALL MALL.—The Seventh pee Ex 
tion of Pictures, the Contributions of ARTISTS OF 
THE FRENCH AND FLEMISH SCHOOLS, i 
NOW OPEN. Admission, One Shilling; Catalog “4 
Sixpence. Open from Nine till Six, daily. _ 


Se 
‘Yramer, Beale, and (Co,’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


} 





FAVARGER’S Fantaisie from Guillaume Tell., 


FAVARGER’S Le Depart du Conscrit..  ., oe 4 H 

FAVARGER’S Promenade sur )’Rau ., +3 0 

FAVARGER’S Lydia (sans Octaves) .. ., 3 0 
New Editions of 


e 
OBERON and IL BARBIERE 
FANTAISIES BY THIS POPULAR COMPOSER, 


CRAMER'S INTRODUCTORY PRAC. 

TICE and EXERCISES for the PIANOF ORTE, 
In Parts, 5s. and 6s. each. 

These Exercises form the Standard Studies in ajp 

Musical Academies of Europe. M. Thalberg, Stern. 

dale Bennett, C. Halle, Rubenstein, Mmes, Goddard, 

Pleyel, and other Pianistes, have employed them in 

their general course of practice. 


NEW § SONGS. 
The Subjects from Popular Novels, 
MURIEL ‘rom “ John Halifax. ad 


DINAH °. .. ,, “Adam Bede. 

4 eae Do. 

LITTLE SOPHY. ,, “ What wil he do with it ?* 
LI 


Written and Composed by G YLEX. 


2s. each. 








W. MAYNARD'S ART OF SINGING, 
AFTER THE METHOD OF THE BEST It ALIAN, 
MASTERS. Fourth Edition. Price 7s, 


OLD ENGLISH DITTIES, 


From W. Chappell’s “Po ular Music of the Olden 









Time,” with Symphonies and Accompaniments by 
a | G. A. Macraszen In Parts, containing Twelve 
A} Songs, 4s. each; or in Single Songs, Is. each. 
| CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO ,201. REGENT 
| STREET, anv 67, CONDUILY STREET. 





E> ianofortes.—Cramer, 
BEALE, AND CO. ription for 
Cramer, » the Pro 





Every de 


Sale or His Beale, and Co. 








prietors of the NEW MODEL OBLIQUE GRAND 
PIANOVORTE, 
HARMONIUMS. 
CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO., are the chief agents 
tor Alexundre and So..’s NEW MODEL H ARMO- 
NIUM. Every variety. 
CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO., 201, REGENT 





AND 67, CONDUIT 





STREET, STREET. 





NOTICE, 

ray 

i he Genuine and Original 

BOND'S PER MANE ly MAR KING INK 
ars the Address on the I 
28, LONG LANE WEsT Siti ‘HFIELD, CITY, 
| i he Surplice Shirt  (ae- 

-* knowledged as the most comfo table vud durable 
Shirt ever yet produced), made to n sure, 63, 6d. 
7s, Gd., 8s. Gd., and 103, 6d. Cards fis v 





cil-measure- 
Ww. 
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PROLONGED DEBATE ON THE SECOND READING. 


EOPLE who do not give themselves the trouble to think 

before they talk, have been heard to express their surprise 
at so many adjournments of the debate on the second reading of 
the Reform Bill; and some of them have not scrupled to add 
the expression of a suspicion that such protracted discussion 
indicates insincerity on the part of Parliament to deal with the 
question at all. The suspicion thus expressed is as silly as the 
surprise. So far from its being extraordinary that three or four 
evenings should have been consumed in the general discussion of 
so grave a subject, it would have been an exceedingly bad sign 
ef the condition of public feeling, if the second reading of the 
Bill could have been carried without it. In spite of all the igno- 
rant and idiotic joking in certain quarters about the “ littleness ” 
of the measure, it turns out that twice as many new electors 
will be created in towns, and three times as many in coun- 
ties, by the present proposal, as were added to the register 
of voters by the Act of 1832. This calculation, be it observed, 
is not founded upon the rubbish statistics of Mr. Epwix Jamgs, 
er the rhodomontade assertions of Lord Ropert MontaGvue, 
but on the carefully sifted and scrutinized statements prepared 
under direction of Government, and laid upon the table by 
command of the QuzEEN. The total number of borough electors 
added to the constituency of England and Wales by the first 
Reform Bill, was 81,859; while the minimum estimate of 
the number that would be added by the second, as stated 
by Sir Georce Lewis in his speech of Monday last, is 
167,000; yet the first Bill is always spoken of as “the 
great measure of enfranchishment,” while that now pending is 
undervalued by reckless and stupid chatterers as a “ little Bull.” 
The truth is that it is, in many respects, a great and important 
step in advance, and one which ought certainly not to be taken 
without full and deliberate discussion ; and we hardly think that six 
months hence any rational man will be found to allege that half- 
a-dozen sittings of the Legislature ought to be deemed too many 
to be devoted to its consideration. It is of the utmost im- 
portance to the success of the measure that all that can possibly 
be said against it should be said as soon as possible. There is 
no other way in which delusions can be dispelled regarding its 
real character and tendency, or thorough confidence as to its 
wisdom and safety created in the minds of all classes. Take, for 
example, the manner in which the preposterous misrepresentations 
begotten by Whig apostacy or Tory fear have been publicly 
tried, condemned, and executed during the course of the present 


debate. Every form of exaggeration has been recklessly reite- 
rated for weeks respecting the numbers by whom it was 


said property and intelligence were about to be swamped in 
towns. When Lord Jonn Russex1, on the Ist of March, esti- 
mated that number at about 200,000, the obstructors were 
dumbfounded at his moderation. They dare not aver that such 
an addition was excessive or unreasonable, and to all the other 
leading points of the Bill they were committed by their votes of 
last session. What, then, was to be done to get up a ery? 
There was nothing for it but to impugn the accuracy of the 
Poor Law statistics, and to impeach the fidelity of Lord Joun’s 
representation of the probable effects of the measure. On the 
anonymous authority of private correspondents (i.¢., of Tory 
electioneering agents throughout the country), one gentleman 
after another was pushed forward to declare his belief that the 
Returns prepared at Gwydyr House were not to be relied on; 
and that, under the pretence of setting the door ajar, Ministers 
were preparing to throw it wide open. By way of capping the 
climax, the hon. and learned Member for Marylebone undertook 
to prove that all tenants whose rates were compounded for would 
be entitled to vote under the Bill; and that, instead of two 
hundred thousand new borough electors, we should have half a 
million. Had the debate closed before Easter, these fables of 
faction would have passed for narratives founded on fact, and 
have done their work of perplexing and disturbing the minds of 
timid, thoughtless, and trimming politicians of all degrees and 
parties. Happily this mischief has been prevented effectually by 
the opportunity fatally afforded to the anti-reformers of stating 
their case in detail ; and the opportunity at the same time afforded 
for its exposure and utter extinction by the Minister for the Home 
Department. When obliged to go into his proofs, the great 
Nisi Prius practitioner utterly broke down. Mr. James told the 
House in his own felicitous off-hand way, that he had looked 
into the matter with his own eyes, written to friends in eighty 
different towns in his own hand, had totaled the columns of 
electoral figures in his own and two or three neighbouring 
boroughs, the results of which he would give by way of sample. 
But before the inexorable logic of the calm and almost con- 
temptuous Home Secretary, the whole fabric of middle class 
jealousy and aristocratic apprehension sought to be based on 
these rough and ready statements vanished into air. Sir GEORGE 





Lewis is probably the one man in Parliament who has never 
been caught in an inaccuracy as to a matter of fact. He has, 
therefore, a great character to support for knowledge and faith- 
worthiness. The returns in question were prepared by his 
direction last autumn, and relied on by him as the draughtsman 
of the Bill. If errors had crept into them, as of course was not 
impossible, it was his interest as well as his duty to repu- 
diate the blunders of his subordinates as soon as they were 
pointed out, and to disentangle himself at once from the difficul- 
ties into which they might have betrayed him. The prolong- 
ation of the debate from week to week afforded unusual time for 
re-examination, and reference back to the localities; and Sir 
Grorce Lewis volunteers the avowal that such reference and 
re-examination was made. Far, however, from dep 
criticism, or qualifying his official endorsement of the returns, he 
has deliberately and unreservedly renewed it, demonstrating the 
utter irrelevancy of the odds and ends of facts relied on by his 
opponents, and trampling underfoot their incoherent and inere- 
dible assertions. Instead of admitting that Lord Jonn RussEL. 
had understated the number of newly-enfranchised electors in 
cities and boroughs, the Home Secretary told the House of 
Commons that his noble friend had rather overstated their 
probable number. He pointed out distinctly the reasons “=> 
would be simply ridiculous to count all names of the maseuli 
gender on the rate book as new electors where the tenements 
were rented at and over £6. He showed by reference to the 
very cases relied on by his rash assailants that not one man in 
three who occupied a tenement worth £10 or upwards appeared 
on the burgess list; and he asked, in a pardonable tone of 
sarcasm, whether the causes that contributed to keep so many of 
the classes now enfranchised off the roll would be Jess likely to 
prove operative respecting the less opulent class between six and 
ten pounds. We think it must be admitted, therefore, that the 
ultimate success of the Bill has been greatly promoted rather 
than retarded by the prolonged discussion on the second reading. 


FRANCE AND THE RHINE. 


HE state of Europe is so bad, that the mere fact of unsettling 

it cannot be regarded in the light of a misfortune; but it 
would comport neither with the dignity, the interests, nor the 
duty of England to take any part in the process, unless with a 
reasonable expectation of being able to advance the cause of 
freedom and of human advancement. When Lord Jonx 
Russ. threatened a new coalition against France, the Empire 
replied by a pamphlet, suggesting a coalition against England ; 
and there is no reason to believe that document less official 
because it was repudiated by its authors even before it was pro- 
duced. The fact is, that in France and in other parts of 
Europe people are speculating upon the probability of England’s 
repeating some portion of the policy of Wititam Prrr and 
Grorce III., and the French Empire requires a considerable 
stock of Anglophobia always on hand to deal with if cireum- 
stances require. The annexation of Savoy and Nice has not 
only gratified the passions of the restless, aggressive portion of the 
French people, but has stimulated the desire for a further “ recti- 
fication of frontiers” in the direction of the Rhine. The Germans 
are alive to this fact, and a few days ago Herr Duncker, the 
member for Berlin, declared in the Prussian Chambers, that the 
“common enemy,” France, “was already at the gate.” He 
complained that the European Powers had not found courage to 
resist the encroaching policy of the Empire. Russia he pictured 
as having her own internal difficulties and her designs on the 
East. Austria, who, by the bye, is pushing her military pre- 
parations with the utmost vigour, he affirmed to be “ meditating 
vengeance upon the Italian parvenu ;” while, according to his view, 
England, instead of rallying Europe around her as of old, 
had, as he declared, almost “sold her birthright for that 
mess of pottage, the commercial treaty.” It is somewhat 
amusing to hear that our country has a “ birthright” in fighting 
for continental despots, who have proved, by their treachery, 
falsehood, and tyranny, that they were utterly unworthy of 
support ; but Herr Duncker proceeded to say that, under the 
circumstances he depicted, the Prussia of FREDERICK THE 
Great ought to render all alliances superfluous by creating a 
union among the German people. This is precisely the opinion 
so often advocated in this journal. We believe a united Ger- 
many would require no external aid against French Imperialism 
or any other marauding force; but if a real Germany of the 
ple did require our help in a righteous cause, it would in all 
probability be vigorously afforded. It is, however, to be noticed 
that Herr Duncker founds a strong argument in favour 
of German unity upon the supposition that the three dozen 
mischievous little potentates could not defend the country 
themselves, nor get England to defend it for them. ‘This 
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argument would be destroyed if the small fry of petty 
princes had a good prospect of entangling us in their wretched 
cause. It is clear that France wants the Rhine, and highly 
robable that if the French Emperor takes to negotiating, some 
alf-dozen of the little princes who are jealous of Prussia, and 
whose patriotism is entirely swallowed up in selfishness, would be 
the first allies he would win over to his cause. A rational 
British minister, if invited to assist in proteeting Germany 
against France, would, if he promised aid under any circum- 
stances, make it a condition precedent that Germany should 
emancipate herself from Austria, and that all the rest of her 
sovereigns save one should resign their little thrones, and retire to 
private life in Leicester Square, or any other locality they might 
prefer. 
Among those admirers of Napoleonic ideas who wish to 
quarrel with and humiliate England, the propensity of our Court 
towards dynastic interests in preference to popular rights, is 
relied upon as an inevitable source of our weakness, and as 
offering hopes to our enemies they could not otherwise entertain. 
If sit were known that, although England would energetically 
protest against a French invasion of the Rhine, she would regard 
a small loss of territory as a less evil for Germany than the 
perpetuation of her internal divisions, the Germans would be 
stimulated to take care of their river and of themselves ; and the 
Emperor would see that if a quarrel with this country were brought 
about by his crafty and ambitious policy, we should have all the 
strength that must result from a determination to maintain 
liberal ideas, and abjure all alliances that would lead us to be- 
come the champions of despots against the victims of their mis- 
rule. 

It is in vain to deny that the conduct of the French Govern- 
ment is alarming, and M. THouvENEL’s note to the Swiss is one 
of the rudest and most arrogant documents ever seen. In that 
despatch Switzerland is bullied and insulted, because she sought 
the good offices of other powers instead of implicitly relying 
upon the intentions of France. For this, she is told to reap 
what she has sown, threatened with coolness, and accused of 
seeking her own aggrandisement. This document, together with 
the circumstances we have briefly sketched, affords charming 
preliminaries to the Conference of Paris, which, we are told, is to 
assemble, and we cannot help suspecting is intended to pave the 
way for a further practical exposition of Napoleonic ideas. 

We hope our Government will have nothing to do with this 
Conference without being previously satisfied as to what is to take 
place. If it is to discuss various questions, we ought to know 
upon whom we can rely; and if it is merely to receive an an- 
nouncement of the Imperial will, it may be questioned whether 
we are called upon to give prestige to so autocratic a display. 
Already the projected Conference is represented in France as a 
diplomatic abandonment of the Treaties of 1815, which are to be 
offered up by trembling Europe at the shrine of Imperial power 
and pride. We care nothing about the Treaties of 1815, and are 
quite ready that our Government should formally admit their 
invalidity, so far as they stand in the way of any popular rights ; 
but without any feeling of jealousy towards France, we do not 
wish to be parties to any act that tends to strengthen military 
and aggressive ideas. 

In addition to opportunities for armed interference that may 
occur in Europe, it is tolerably certain that the East is drifting 
towards fresh complications; and the death of Mrioscu, 
which is not likely to be far distant, may give rise to changes in 
Servia, and an excitement among the Christian population of 
Turkey, that will revive Russian hopes and schemes. 

Let us avoid anything like foadying the Empire, which would 
be certain to meet with contempt; but let us beware how we 
suffer the small German Prince interest, or any other mischievous 
influence, to force France into an approximation with Russia 
and Austria: that would be highly dangerous, and inconvenient. 

A few days ago it was reported that Austria intended to 
revive the Hungarian constitution, and place herself in a position 
less antagonistic to those principles which England must sus- 
tain; but the rumour turns out to be a delusion. Francis 
Joseru has chosen a military officer, General BeNEDEK, a man 
of illiberal ideas, and hateful to the Hungarians, to rule them 
with a more centralized administration than has hitherto been 
constructed; and there is, as yet, no symptoms that the Court of 
Vienna will take one single rational or honest step. 

The designs of France in Italy are growing plainer. La- 
MORICIERE and a swarm of French officers are to assist the 
Pore in obstructing the union between southern and northern 
Ttaly; Victor EMMANUEL is advised not to call himself King of 
Italy ; and Count Cavour’s reputation has been damaged by the 
way in which he was forced to be an accomplice in the Imperial 
scheme of seizing Nice. 

A Conference at this crisis must be an important affair, and the 
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readiness with which Russia and Austria have accepted Paris as 
its seat, shows a willingness on the part of those Powers to con. 
ciliate France. This may be only prudent, and may cover no 
ulterior designs ; but there is a party in Russia, in Austria, and 
in France that would be delighted to get up a coalition against 
England upon terms of mutual advantage in dealing with the 
Fast. We are not inclined to attach too much importance to 
these designs; but we believe our honour and safety demand a 
pradent abstention from all dynastic entanglements, such as 
most members of the Whig party, the whole of the Tories, and 
perhaps the Court also, would be likely to encourage. So goon 
as England adopts the principle of nations, not dynasties, we 
shall have taken away from aggressive despots the chief source of 
their strength. At his age Lord PAtMerston is scarcely likely 
to accept such an idea, and he is believed to have his mind in a 
curious jumble between a predilection for Napotron IIT. and 
a belief in the necessity of making Austria, as in 1815, a coun- 
terpoise to France. Lord Joun ResseE.t, far more liberal than 
the Lanspowns, CLARENDONS, Greys, and other ultra- 
aristocratic members of his party, brings a small though honest 
mind to the task; while that miscellaneous conglomeration of 
fatuity, the “Liberal party,” does not bring forward a single 
independent statesman able to take a comprehensive and philoso- 
phical view of either home or foreign affairs. Our Cabinet and 
our Parliament have no ambition beyond a temporary adjustment 
of interests. Inu large things we drift—let us hope not towards 
another four hundred millions of national debt squandered upon 
battle-fields for questionable results. The time may come when 
all our money and energy will be needed in a cause of whose 
justice there can be no doubt. 





AMENDMENT OF THE BANK ACT. 

HE quarrel between the discount brokers and the Bank of 
England is forced on by the Act of 1844. Ever since it 
was passed, practical and theoretical men of the highest character 
have condemned it. Now, in the midst of political quiet and 
sound trade, it has brought on another crisis, and threatens con- 
tinual alarm and disturbance. By it trade is always exposed to 
difficulties and danger. What should be done with it may be 
doubtful, but the present session can scarcely come to an end 
without the law being amended. Parliament cannot afford to 
wait for another commercial convulsion to compel it to redress 
the wrongs it commits. It cannot repeat the obstinate folly of 
neglecting to repeal a bad law, such as the corn law, without 
sinking to the level of the despotic Governments of the Continent, 
which are never roused into seasonable action but by a revolu 
tion. We shall make it our business to point out the course 
required by the principles of free trade, which are still continn- 

ally forgotten or trampled on by legislators and public writers. 

Money, as every one knows, is necessary to social existence. 
Like clothing, it is brought into use for the sake of convenience, 
ease, and comfort. It has no nobler origin, and the convenience 
of which it is born governs all the phases of its entire existence. 
Let us here remind the reader that modern thought, based om 
ever-extending observation, adopts the conelusion that causation 
is uniform and constant in all time and space, whether we 
refer to the motion of the heavenly bodies, or the production of 
life on the earth. Man, it has been admitted since the time of 
Lord Bacon, can only bring matter in conjunction or remove it 
apart—Nature does all the rest. He must, therefore, submit to 
the consequences of his bringing together or separating matter 
which are brought about by as inexorable a logic as the largest 
and the meanest part of creation. 

On this principle, whatever increases convenience, or ease and 
comfort, is as appropriate to money as to garments, and by the 
public convenience, and nothing else, must every question com- 
cerning money be tested. For this only is the prerogative of 
coinage claimed, or the power of regulating money by law 
assumed, and whenever the exercise of either lessens the conve- 
nience of the public by interfering with money, it is inde- 
fensible. 

Bank or goldsmiths’ notes were, in their origin, the written 
promises of a private person to pay a stipulated sum of the 
current money of the community, and having been found, im 
many cases, more convenient than coin, they came very generally 
into use in every civilized society. It was afterwards found that, 
besides being a great convenience, they caused a great public 
saving. Coin is a cumbrous and costly, though indispensable, 
instrument, like hand-looms or sailing ships, or common roads, 
which, in the progress of society, is improved or supplemented, 
or superseded by superior inventions. But, as in constructing 
them the weaving of cloth or the carrying of goods is never lost 
sight of, so in all improvement of money, the exchange of com- 
modities for which it is the convenient instrument is always kept. 
in view. 
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Money is the measure of value or of labour, as a foot or a yard is 
‘2 measure of a portion of space; and accordingly all bank-notes, 
whether issued by individuals or the authority of the State, 
like goldsmiths’ notes, promise to pay on demand a stipulated 
sum, or portion of this measure, five pounds, florins, livres, roubles, 
or thalers, of the money of the country in which they are issued. 
Bven when issued on the security of land, of commodities, or of 
public debts, it is essential to bank-notes now as at the begin- 
ming, to make them convenient, that they should represent or 

omise to pay a stipulated amount of the common metallic 
measure of value. 

Some years ago Mr. Ricarpo suggested that the Bank of 
England should pay its notes in bars of assayed gold, which at 
the moment might be convenient ; but even then the notes were 
promises to pay money, not bullion. Bullion, in fact, is the 
material of which money is made, but is not money, as wool is 
not cloth. An ingot weighing 20 lbs., which must be re-weighed 
every time it is removed from the custody of one person to 
another, cannot readily be passed from hand to hand, and is 
neither money nor currency. But a bank-note promising to 
pay £1,000—about equal in value to an ingot of 20 lbs.—is 
extremely convenient currency, though it only promise to pay 
money. It is a substitute for coin, and can only be a convenient 
substitute for bullion after that is manufactured into money. 
Bullion in Australia, or in the hand of a bullion merchant, is not 
money, and it does not become money by being placed in the 
Bank of England. 

in fact, bullion and coin perform different functions. The 
former, from possessing qualities universally recognised, may be 
called international or universal currency. It serves to adjust 
the balances between nations. The latter is limited in use to 
particular communities. It serves to circulate commodities in 
one country only as the rule, and to liquidate the debts of inmdi- 
viduals. In every other country it is only valuable as bullion. 
If bullion be the currency of all society, coins are the curreney of 
peculiar countries. 

Bank-notes, then, are always promises to pay money, not 
bullion, nor anything else ; and accordingly, as at first, they can 
only be conveniently issued on the money of the country. 
Now bullion in the Bank is not money, though it can, by a 
process of some duration, be converted into money. It is not, 
however, because it is not wanted in that form, and because it is 
wanted as bullion, to be conveniently sent to any part of the 
world. Till 1844, bank-notes, whether of the Bank of England 
or of any other bank, were issued on the money in the possession 
of the banker, or on property that could be immediately con- 
verted into money, and were issued at his discretion. They were 
naturally and necessarily limited by his power to pay them in 
money ; and though individual bankers were frequently unable to 
pay as they promised, or there were cheats and bankrupts 
amongst bankers as amongst other classes, we can safely assert 
that bank-notes thus issued freely on money as a whole, were 
never, from the time they were first issued by goldsmiths in the 
reign of Cuartes II., till after the Bank Suspension Act, 
discredited in England. 

As long, in fact, as they are payable in money, to discredit 
them or debase them below the value of money is impossible. 
At the same time the qualities of the precious metals, which 
make them at all times and places the most convenient material 
of money, are so fixed in nature, and the difficulty of getting 
them in quantities sufficient to satisfy wants is so great, that 
mo art and no human power can make them cheap, or degrade 
or debase them. The obligation to pay notes in money has been 
found suflicient through upwards of two centuries, as in the 
main it is found sufficient to secure the payment of all debts,—to 
keep notes on a level in value with the money of the country. 
Through the same period the qualities of bullion have been 
amply sufficient, in spite of all the political convulsions of which 
Europe has been a prey, and of the State paper with which it 
has been flooded, to keep it as the standard or measure of value, 
without any sensible or detrimental change. 

In 1844, the Legislature first invented a new principle for regu- 
lating the business of issuing notes. It took from the banker the 
power to issue at discretion his promises to pay money on demand, 
and ordained that no new bank of issue should be established, that 
banks of issue already in existence should issue only a certain 
amount of notes regulated by the average amount previously 
issued, and that the Bank of England should issue £14,000,000 
on Government securities, with as many more notes as it pos- 
sessed coin and dudlion. Then the Legislature departed from the 
great principle consecrated by two hundred years’ experience, 
and adopting, to some extent, Mr. Ricarpo’s suggestion, in- 
stead of allowing the Bank to regulate its issue of notes accord- 
ing to its own discretion by the money in its till, it ordained a 
Positive issue, varying in amount according to the amount of 


| Same time it constituted the Bank by law a ready and 
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bullion, including coin in the of the Bank. 


a 


market for bullion, ordaining that it should issue notes agai 


i 


all that was offered to it at a certain priee. Bullion waiting for 
_ a market could always at once be converted into money at the 
Bank, and when wanted be again procured. Thus the Act of 1844, 


| that came into its possession. Legislators, not foreseeing 


over and above authorizing an issue of paper on debt, created a 
State paper currency equivalent in amount and varying in pro- 
portion, not to the money in use, nor the money required for the 
convenience of society, but to the amount of bullion in the Bank 


If those who framed this new and strange law could have fore- 
seen the Californian and Australian discoveries of gold, and have 
foreseen how completely this country was to become the central 
mart of the bullion of the world, it would never have compelled 
the Bank of England to buy all the gold offered to it, and never 
would have ordamed that the Bank should issue notes against all 
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are bound even more than individuals rigidly to adhere to right 
principles, and must suffer the disgrace of failure when, departing 


_ from them, consequences ensue very different from their caleu- 


| the quantities issued of legal tender. 


lations. 

From 1844 to 1850 inclusive, the average of the exports of 
bullion for the seven years (the imports were about the same) 
was £6,300,000, and the average exports for the seven years 
1851-58 was £21,200,000. In consequence of the gold dis- 
coveries, the bullion, including coin, in the Bank of England, has 
varied, between 1844 and 1858, from £22,232,000 to£6,484,096 ; 
and the State paper promises to pay money have varied in amount 
in exactly the same enormous ratio. At no part of the period 
betwixt 1844 and 1858 has the business of the country so 
increased and decreased as to require such amazing variations in 
On the contrary, the 
legal tender money actually used by the public, or the amount of 
bank-notes in circulation, has only varied between £18,300,000 
and £25,300,000. There is no means of ascertaining the 
variation in the amount of sovereigns actually in use; but we 
undertake to say that, except at a short period of recoinage, 
when great inconvenience was experienced, and except any 
gradual increase of the quantity in use, it has never exceeded 
half a million sterling. ‘Thus, while the variations in the circu- 
lation have not exceeded thirty-eight per cent., the variations in 
the State paper ordained to be issued on bullion for the professed 
purpose of keeping the State paper as steady as a metallic 
currency, have equalled 242 per cent. This diserepancy, full of 
public inconvenience, is entirely the consequence of that great 
change made in 1844, when, for the first time, the amount of 
bank-notes issued was regulated by the amount of bullion in the 
Bank. 

We coufine ourselves to the single consequence of the Legisla- 
ture ordering bank-notes to be issued on bullion, the money of 
the world, the amount of which continually and rapidly varies 
with the arrival of every ship from Australia, and every demand 
from abroad, instead of allowing it to be issued as before, by 


individuals or by the Bank, on the money of the country, the 





quantity of which varies very little. There have ensued in con- 
sequence great and sudden changes in the amount of legal tender, 
creating abundance or scarcity, and high or low rates of discount, 
and causing excitement, distress, disturbance, and dissension. 
That the Act also wastes the resourees of the country by locking 
up capital, and forcing us to use to a far greater extent than as 
necessary costly coims instead of cheap notes, are admitted facts. 
We rest our present objections entirely on the enormous varia- 
tions in the amount of legal tender created by the State, the 
result of substituting bullion for money as the rule for issuing 
it. These are now so glaring that they attract great attention, 
and must, we think, very speedily force on the Legislature the 
task of remedying them. 

How are they to be remedied? Very easily. The second 
section of the Act of 1844 says, that from that time “ it shall 
not be lawful for the said Governor and Company to issue Bank 
of England notes, either unto the banking department of the 
Bank of England or to any person or persons whatsoever, save 
in exchange for other Bank of England notes, or for gold coin, 
or gold or silver bullion,” etc. To amend the Act, it would be 
only necessary to leave out the words we have underscored, 
and restore to the Bank the liberty every man, whether banker 
or not, naturally has to promise to pay any sums of money he 
pleases. ‘The simple alteration would make it lawful for the 
Bank to issue whatever amount of notes it pleases; and the 
publie might rely on its discretion, and on the certainty that it 
would be a disgraced bankrupt from the moment it declined to 
redeem a single promise to pay, that the issue of notes would be 
steady and in conformity to the wants of the country. 


. . 


The removal of that one restriction would satisfy the disciples 
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of Mr. Tooke, who condemn the Act without giving very 
satisfactory reasons for the alterations they propose; but while 
it gave freedom to the Bank, it would leave other banks fettered, 
and increase the monopoly still conceded to it. The eleventh 
section of the same Act enacts, “that it shall no¢ be lawful for 
any banker to draw, accept, make, or issue in England or Wales, 
any bill of exchange, or promissory note, or engagement for the 
payment of money payable to bearer on demand.” ‘This is a 
monstrous restriction on the natural liberty of existing bankers 
and of all men who might like to become bankers, and it would 
be necessary that this restriction should be abolished by leaving 
the word “ not” out of this clause. Such a violation of freedom 
makes the Act passed in 1844 a greater disgrace to the Legisla- 
ture than the corn law passed in 1815. On the same ground 
the two Acts of 1845, regulating the issue of notes in Scotland 
and Ireland, would require, in the former an omission of the 
word “not” in the tenth section ; and the substitution of the 
word “may,” with corresponding alterations, in the latter to 
restore freedom to the banking business, and keep the action of 
the Bank of England sound by healthy competition. All the 
many other little restrictions and regulations of the Banking 
Act may be left for future revision ; all that is now necessary is 
that the Legislature should take into consideration the great in- 
convenience it causes, and make the small alterations we have 
suggested. 

Weare aware that bankers and money dealers may not like these 
changes, but we look less to their gratification than to get rid 
of the monstrous invasion of our ancient liberties and our national 
freedom, which was first enacted in 1844. We are not idolaters 
of PEEL nor admirers of Doctrinaires. We speak for free trade 
in banking, because free trade in corn, confirming anticipations, 
has been amazingly beneficial. Being in the order of nature, 
the gold discoveries, which have brought the Act of 1844 to 
shame, have only increased the manifold advantages of free trade. 
The opinions of classes, whether bankers or landlords, are to be 
heard with attention, but laws are to be made for the public 
good; and in the course of our reading and experience we have 
never met with a single example of its being promoted by a law 
which, like the Act of 1844, interferes with trade, and violates 
the liberty of individuals. 


THE SICILIAN REVOLT. 
HE eyes of the rest of Italy are anxiously turned at the 
present time towards Naples and Palermo. Every man 
who thinks, every heart which beats with patriotism, feels that 
the destinies of new Italy are intimately connected with the 
struggle which is now going on in the southern portion of the 
Peninsula. The grand events commenced last year upon the 
Po, by which the scattered members of Italy, Tuscany, Modena, 
Parma, Lombardy, the Romagna, and Piedmont were united in 
one body, must eventually embrace Naples. The national inde- 
pendence will be a truth and a fact only when Naples and Sicily, 
numbering some ten millions of Italians, shall be included in the 
other parts already liberated, and with them form the great 
Italian kingdom. When Italy is free from the Alps to Cape 
Lilibeum, then and not before can it be affirmed that national 
independence is established. The facts which are now occurring 
in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies arouse the greater anxiety 
and attention in that they are felt to be connected with the 
future fate of the entire Peninsula. Will the present revolution 
succeed ? and what are the elements of success which it em- 
braces ?—are questions of constant recurrence and vital impor- 
tance. By some it is felt that the Neapolitans and Sicilians can 
never free themselves from the BourBon yoke unless a helping 
hand is held out to them. They say the Government is strong 
and well armed, the people weak and helpless, and, worse still, 
divided into two parties, the Royalists and the Liberals, who are 
at deadly feud between themselves. Then comes the question, 
Whence are the Two Sicilies to look for help? Not from Pied- 
mont certainly. She has sufficient work in prospect for some 
time to come, in arranging her new territory, setting it in 
order, and, perhaps we may be forgiven for insinuating, in pro- 
tecting it against those who have helped her to win it. ‘The 
European States regard the aggrandisement of the House of 
Savoy with considerable jealousy, and accuse Piedmont of 
employing unjustifiable expedients to obtain Tuscany and the 
Aimilia. The Subalpine policy will therefore be compelled to 
maintain a very strict reserve. Its study must be to demonstrate 
that it is not Piedmont which absorbs the other Italian States, 
but that it is the Italians who, on shaking off the yoke of their 
taskmasters, choose to range their common country round the 
Piedmontese monarchy. 
_if — forbids that Piedmont should aid Naples in win- 
ning » and some aid is indispensable, it would follow that 








assistance must be sought from a foreign land. In that case, 
Southern Italy would belong, with more or less of right, to the 
power who befriended her, which would be inconsistent with the 
views of national freedom and independence so ardently nourished 
by the whole Peninsula. A divided Italy, or an Italy subj 

to strangers, can never be an independent Italy. If, then, 

is not to be looked for from within, and to look for it from with. 
out would only perpetuate many of the evils under which 

are now labouring, it would seem that the Neapolitans haye 
nothing but their own efforts to depend upon, saving always the 
moral support of those nations and individuals who abhor 
tyranny, and love and follow out liberty and enlightened progress, 
Should the day come that Southern Italy frees itself from the 
Bourzons, Sicily and Naples would be annexed to the rest of 
Italy, the Peninsula would suffice for its own protection, and the 
Italian question would cease to imperil and perplex Europe, 
Most ardently, therefore, must the friends of Italy desire that 
the present movement may be fostered and carried on by the 
people themselves with all the ardour compatible with prudence 
and common sense. 

At first sight, the kingdom of the Two Sicilies seems as if 
Heaven had expressly made this natural paradise to be a prey to 
civil suffering and calamity. The Republics of Naples and 
Amalfi were no sooner founded than they disappeared for seven 
centuries ; afterwards, they had no empire of their own, and that 
of others was not lasting. Among the continual vicissitudes 
which they underwent, they had more and more cause to com- 
plain of each succeeding change. The monarchy founded by the 
Normans, after fifty-nine years, passed to the German house of 
Swabia, who only held it seventy-seven years. The civil 
enlightenment and grandeur which this Royal house was intro- 
ducing, was extinguished by the pestilential influence of the 
House of ANnJou, and the hundred and sixty-five years of war, 
both foreign and domestic, which they brought with them. No 
less terrible wars and misfortunes accompanied the rule of the 
Aragonese, who dominated rather short of sixty years. Finally, 
arose the abominable Viceregal domination, the like of which the 
sun has scarce ever seen, and which brought all kinds of wretched- 
ness and misery to a climax during two centuries of provincial 
servitude. This constant succession of misfortune was due in 
part to the natural position of the territory, which is so tempt- 
ingly and invitingly exposed to foreign conquest, but still more 
to the pretensions of the Roman Curia, who summoned one 
foreign power after another, and gave and took the crown from 
each according as it exhibited more or less deference and 
obedience to the Papacy. 

A ray of light broke this thick and inveterate darkness when 
the BourBon race, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
were compelled to unite with their people and accede to some of 
their requests, in order to lessen the intolerable weight of clericak 
and baronial authority. CHarves III., with the counsel and 
aid of his minister Tanucct, did more than almost any other 
prince to curb the clergy and vindicate the liberty of the Crown. 
He introduced many excellent regulations, which were continued 
by Ferpinanp, who did away with feudal servitude, and who, 
had it not been for the influence of his wife and the conservative 
ministers by whom she surrounded him, would have pursued the 
path of reform. But the seed sown was not lost. The principles 
of liberty were more warmly greeted in Naples than in any other 
portion of the Peninsula, and bore more honourable fruit. Never 
were more wise and virtuous men assembled together than those 
who constituted the Parthenopian Republic; never did a city 
display more undaunted courage in fighting for its liberty, than 
Naples in repulsing the cruel bands of the ferocious Cardinal 
Rurro ; never did blood more honourable and pure stain the 
scaffold than that of Mario PaGano, DomENIco CreiLLo, 
Francesco Conrorti, CARAFFa, and SERIO. 

Under the reigns of Josepa Bonaparte and JoAcHIM 
Murat, the Neapolitans obtained such civil laws and franchises 
as were compatible with absolute sovereignty ; and during these 
ten years the Neapolitan military forces so conducted themselves 
as to win glory and renown in foreign lands. ‘The Napoleonic 
laws and institutions took such deep root that even when the old 
Government was restored they were preserved to an extent un- 
known in any other part of Italy. One reason of a constitution 
being so ardently desired was to guarantee them. The changes of 
1820 were effected by meansof Carbonarism in the army, which was 
rather Muratist than Bourbon, and in consequence of the dispo- 
sition of the people, who since their taste of civil government 
were more desirous than ever of progress. But after the death 
of FERDINAND, in 1825, and the accession of his son FRANCIS, 
the destinies of the country again changed for the worse. Priests, 
underlings, and sbirri, had the management of everything; 
the taxes were augmented; the public debt increased ; the 


| deficiencies in the treasury supplied by means of the most 
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cruel and severe treatment of the people. This was traly a 
‘od of trial and despair. ‘The police and their hired spies 
Coa everything so completely in their own hands that no one 
knew when he retired to rest at night that he should not be 
ted before morning. 
wy sRDDIAND II. rewarded the Sicilians, who had twice offered 
him shelter as a fugitive, by taking from them the Constitution 
which he had sworn, and which England had guaranteed to 
them. ‘The act was equally mpolitic and dishonest. In order 
to render Naples and Sicily a single kingdom, and maintain it in 
a state of tranquillity, the latter should have had its own consti- 
tution, as had been the case during seven centuries under thirty- 
one kings. But the Neapolitan Government, confiding in foreign 
arms, and aided by diplomatic arts, reduced the island to the 
condition of a province, with the exeeption of a few prerogatives, 
which it was suffered to retain merely as a deception. The con- 
sequence was that Sicily not only lost entirely whatever liberties 
she had previously enjoyed, but that to ancient contests and 
recent disputes were added the most implacable hatred between 
the two peoples, arising from the full and painful persuasion on 
the part of the Sicilians that the King was urged to adopt such 
measures by the ministers and Neapolitans from revenge that 
they would not retain him and support his heavy-handed des- 
potism when he took refuge in their island. They thus lived in 
continual aud mutual suspicion, until 1837, when the cholera 
added to the previous horrors of the situation. The medical 
men were accused of having introduced it intentionally ; -political 
insurrections and disturbances, and numerous Royal condemna- 
tions, were the result. From 1831 to 1847, Ferprnanp 
BovrBon condemned one hundred and thirty-four of his subjects 
to death for political offences, without ever thinking that the 
love of their country really influenced these brave and generous- 
hearted men, or bestowing a thought of pity on the thousands 
confined in dungeons and chains by his direct and explicit orders, 
or by his tacit consent. When he had slain and imprisoned 
hundreds, and the country was unable from sheer lassitude and 
exhaustion to protest any longer against his tyranny and falsehood, 
he was wont to say exultingly, “ Order reigns in Naples, and I 
reign.” In truth, the order of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
is the order of desolation and death. 

The important revolutionary rising of 1848 seemed to give 
King Ferprnanp the very first faint glimmering notion that his 
people might have some shadow of cause for dissatisfaction. The 
six previous revolutions of his reign had found him and left him 
inflexible and unyielding. He now felt some alarm, agreed to 
make some concessions, again promised the Constitution, and 
once more perjured himself. The present sovereign fully carries 
out his father’s combination of tyranny and bigotry. 

It is said, that when the troops were about to embark the 
other day to suppress the present Sicilian outbreak, Francts IT. 
appeared amongst them in person, encouraged them by flattery, 
and reminded them it was their duty to act as in 1848, and fight 
for their king against his enemies and those of Curist. Such 
language is characteristic of the Neapolitan BourBoxs. They 
have ever been accustomed to blend things sacred and profane ; 
and, while upholding temporal tyranny, have made themselves the 
PaLapINs of the ANTONELLIAN party, and the humble followers 
of its Austrian policy, Every effort is made to drown the 
present popular Sicilian tumult in blood. The royal troops have 
once more conquered, as superior brute foree always must and 
will. But though the revolution may have been put down for 
this time, the causes which led to it still exist, and will assur- 
edly, sooner or later, produce their natural fruit. Their own 
sufferings, and the happier fate of Italians in other parts of the 
Peninsula have been most vividly presented to the eyes of the 
Neapolitans since the election of Baron Porrio to the Pied- 
montese Parliament. To see one of themselves, whom they 
justly deem deserving of the highest love and honour, restored to 
social life and political activity after years of unrighteous im- 
prisonment, may well be accepted by them as a presage that 
brighter days await their country. 


THE DUTIES OF COUNTRY LANDLORDS. 

HERE is a remarkable difference between the villages of the poet 

and the villages of reality. 

Auburn and Tyburn are strangely different places, as- different as 
the sheep-breeding counties of England and the Arcadia of seven- 
teenth-century romances, where the happy peasants wear small- 
clothes of pink and blue satin, and carry shepherds’ crooks fashioned of 

lished satin-wood, filleted with fantastic and graceful knots of peach 

lossom ribands. Tyburn has a brook, but it is black with the filterings 
from a fever-breeding sewer, while Auburn ripples with cascades of 
bubbling milk and streamlets that, fretting over golden gravel, bear a 
charming resemblance to cold sherry and water. It is a pretty life 
inAuburn, with the nightly dance round the Maypole garlanded with 
Toses, while the old people sit under the shade of the village tree, 











and the lover presses his suit under the hawthorn, that 


| head of cauliflower, which remains perpetually in blossom for that 
useful purpose. ‘I'hat_pretty pastille house, the village church, the 


exact colour and texture of an old Stilton cheese, forms a picturesque 
object through the trees. Observe the smooth glossy hair of the 
village youth, their lavender jerking, the roses in their shoes, and the 
scarlet cloaks and unspotted white aprons of Svuzand CiceLy, whom 
Mr. Ansovon and Mr. Fisk have painted so often for us with that 
innocent meretriciousness peculiarly their own. 

Alas! and a sigh is fitting so poetical a dream. This charming 
village of Auburn is to be found now only in stage “ drops.” GoLp- 
sMITH's village is indeed deserted, and a railway station, a lunatic 
asylum, and grand workhouse cover its site. The exquisite old 
of the Royal Academy who plays with his grandchildren, and sports 
such an immaculate blue coat, has become sadly rheumatic, or is now 
a pauper, who grumbles ungratefully over his cheerful gruel. The 
“Tytire tu patule” can neither read nor write, and is more than 
suspected of poaching ; his daughter has been arrested for poisoning 
her illegitimate child, and his wife drinks harder than any one in 
Auburn. The itinerant soldier of Gotpsmirm is seized as a va- 
grant, and the schoolmaster, whose one small head” contained too 
much, has just been transported for forgery, “which all comes of 
your d reading and writing,” as Farmer Otpsuck severely 
remarks. To tell the plain truth, village life looks all very well in 
the poets, but in reality it is not so charming. It is hard to keep 
loyal, and sober, and respectable, and bring up seven children on ten 
shillings a week, one of the ten going for rent. It is hard to work 
nine hours a- day seven days in the week on “kettle” broth, and 
no meat but a slice of bacon on Sundays. It is hard to live worse 
than the squire’s dogs, and ten times worse than his pheasants, or 
the pampered horses he never uses. It is hard to pig in a small 
stone hut of two rooms till you grow rheumatic and your legs 
dwindle to the size of pipes, and you are driven off to the workhouse 
as a worn-out hunter is driven to the knacker’s. It is hard to grow 
up a mere unreasoning animal, unable to read or write, unable to 
assert one’s rights, doomed to a slave’s work without a slave's enjoy- 
ments. Joun Jones claiming relief before the hard-hearted, inso- 
lent guardians, is about as unlike the Auburn peasant of “ merry- 
making in the olden time,” as the lion of a second-rate menagerie 
is unlike the rampant lion of the desert printing off proof impres- 
sions of his feet on the Arabian sand, as can well be conceived. 


Boorish ignorance, a murk midnight of stupidity, reigns over 
Auburn now. The maypole is cut down for railway-sleepers—no 
archery meetings or merry wrestlings on the green now—the beer- 
shop is the only amusement, and wife-beating the only pastime. A 
brutal fight is the only event that rouses the Auburn mind, except 
it is a club procession or a funeral. Except now and then, when a 
black sheep finds the place gets too hot for him, and runs to sea or en- 
lists, the Auburn people live and die where their fathers died, be- 
queathing nothing but the besotted intelligence they have inherited. 
How unlike that dream-village that GoLpsm1TH once wandered into, 
and whose name is to be found in no English Guide-book ;—its night] 
dances, the simple, decent cottages, woodbined and honeysuckl 
are vanished into “ air, thin air,” like the rattling stage-coach and 
other interesting fossils. Happily for us the ballet retains memory of 
those dances, and our painters traditions of the Auburn cos- 
tume. Long may it be before the Academy forget that happy vil- 
lage and that happy race. Fallen, indeed, will England be when 
she is indifferent to the charms of stage villagers. 

We much fear too that about the time that some unnoticed 
earthquake swallowed up Auburn—the model village—that model 
landlord and fine country gentleman, Sir Roger pgs Covertey, 
must have departed this life, deservedly lamented. Since he left 
this transitory scene, the hair of the model peasant, giving up the 
constant use of Rowland’s Macassar and the fat of bears, has grown 
tarry and woolly and stringy ; and, generally neglected, his silve 
smock has grown patched and dirty ; he has, losing all care for his 
appearance, given up the roses in his shoes to grow cabbages, but 
neglects the woodbine and the honeysuckle. He drubs his grand- 
children, and no longer dances them on his knee—his cheeks are 
less pink and fat, and his eyes of a less heavenly blue; if he has 
grown a better, he has grown a dirtier man than « &.. the flattering 
rege and defective-sighted painters knew him. He does not 

is thigh as he used to, nor throw back his head and laugh, an 
bend his white neck, show his white teeth, and behave generally 
in such a serene and jovial and well-fed way. Rheumatism is not 
a thing to grow very fat on, and the Squire “don’t care about his 
poor people.” 

Now the moral of all this is tolerably obvious. We would remind 
landlords of their duties. They are not like clergymen or officers 
who, neglecting their duties, are literally obtaining money under 
false pretences, and obtaining incomes for duties unperformed. But 
landlords still have duties which in the eyes of God and men are 
imperative and binding. They may not be down in the stone tables, 
nor entered in Blackstone, but still they must be performed, or 
nature exerts her awful penalties on the offender. 

Can it be called happiness to live amid perpetual misery? Can a 
man’s smirking ancestors in the picture gallery console him for his 
tenants’ hatred? Is it a pleasant thought from over the wine to 
think of the poverty and starvation in the hamlet outside the park 
gates? Does it not make a rich man tremble sometimes to think 
what slight links restrain the sturdy bondsmen he employs from 
helping themselves to the wealth Fortune so unequally and often 
so unjustly distributes? Is it not justice, is it not prudence to com- 
pensate as much as possible for that unjust distribution—to quiet 
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envy, and to render poverty less intolerable, and wretchedne-s more 
endurable P 

“ O sua si bona norint !” What emperors of happiness might be 
these country gentlemen, if they but knew the power of kindness— 
what seas of smiling faces might ring them in with blessings 
—what deep roots of perpetuity and unshaken conservatism they 
might strike in the soil their wealth burdens, did they but know 
the glorious omnipotence that doing good confers! What bands of 
devoted retainers would again follow their sons to battle !—what 
blessings of dying men would hallow their houses, as only good 
men’s prayers can do! 

The tory advocate, who always thinks the existing state of things, 
whatever it may be, perfection, calls this mere rhetoric and decla- 
mation, and asks what practical good country landlords can do that 
they donot do? Do they not hunt three times a week ?—keep 
their kennel well fed, their labourers’ cottages with the roofs snug 
on—do they not subscribe to the village school? Do they not 
give money to a coal club and a blanket club—do they not touch 
their hats when a labourer touches his? Are they not affable ? 
Are they not six months a year at home at Beechwood, and do 
they not leave behind a responsible, respectable agent? And 
for all lesser wants is there not the clergyman always on the spot, 
to bind up every wound and pour balsam on every saddened heart ? 

The last sentence is when the tory advocate gets fervid, and for a 
time abandons the shallow pedantry of his Latin Grammar quota- 
tions and his sciolist arguments, to appeal to the feelings on behalf 
of an injured class of worthy men. No one knows better than 
themselves what they might do. They might make it known as 
their repeatedly expressed wish that every tenant’s son should 
attend school—they might start village libraries and reading-rooms 
—they might leave the beershop untenanted, by encouraging open- 
air amusements and athletic exercises, by supplying requisites and 
giving ground to parishes for the purpose. They might visit and 
speak kindly words to their poor—they might, and ought, to trust 
to no stewards, but to become personally acquainted with the wants 
and sufferings of the poor—to give occasional feasts, where, for that 
great object of blending classes, poor and rich might for once meet 
as equals—to secure work to all honest striving men, and, in times 
of need, to invent work for them by making roads through the pro- 

rty, beds for artificial water, and other improvements—to protect 

vy law the rights of the parish, and to be tacitly the king, advo- 
cate. benefactor, and champion. 

When even a clergyman’s warning and counsel was unheeded, a 
landlord’s would be all-prevailing. A few words now and then, and 
drunkards would take the pledge; riotous bullies would be tamed ; 
senseless law-suits would be quashed, and old feuds reconciled. A 
kind, wise landlord might be the arbitrator and referee for half the 
county. It is he who should induce the restless and incurable 
villagers to emigrate, and should build and enclose to fill more 
thickly places where labourers were insufficient. 

Were this accomplished, by which we imply that rich men should 
be no longer selfish or mean, we might, indeed, again hope to see 
the Auburn of the poets ; again the brooks would flow with golden 
sherry and water, and the trout look like gold and silver fish in that 
precious and transformed liquid. Blue and pink small-clothes we 
could scarcely expect to see again, except in stage dreams, but 
streams of white smocks flowing into village churches, in the AB- 
SOLON manner—and legs like pipes, thin and brittle, in cold white 
stockings, would pass away for ever with workhouse bastiles, cruel 
boards of guardians, and old couples committing suicide to prevent 
being separated; then would Sir Rocer pr Covertey, bland and 
smiling, re-appear in great force on our country roads on session 
days and other public ceremonials, and happiness and contentment, 
like two happy children hand in hand, would be seen walking 
together, harnessed together with daisies, and over the grave of the 
last bad landlord would dawn the new and golden age that is to 
irradiate the world for the great Comrne Man. 


THE POST-OFFICE. 


[ae public feels the conveniences of this establishment; there 

are no taxes it pays more readily than those on the earriage of 
letters. For every farthing it expends a good service is performed. 
At the same time it is not satisfied, because it believes that it might 
have still better service and still greater conveniences at even lower 
charges. 

The public, however, will be pleased to learn from the sixth 
report of the Postmaster General, that in 1859 the number of 

st-offices was increased by 177, the total now being 11,412; 825 

ead post-offices, and 10,587 sub-offices. With 1,958 road letter- 
boxes put up in the year, the number of public receptacles for 
letters is now 13,370, against 4,518 before the establishment of 
the penny postage. In London, every resident, with few exceptions, 
is within a furlong of a letter-box, and a quarter of a mile of a 
money-order office. There are ten deliveries of letters every day, 
and one more is to be added in the course of the year. The mails 
have been accelerated to the west of Cornwall, to the north of 
England and Scotland ; and greater regularity has been assured, 
with greater despatch. Travelling offices, in which letters are 
sorted en route, have been increased, and letters can in consequence 
be posted later and are delivered earlier. 

As the result of all these improvements, mails are now conveyed 
on each week-day 35,604 miles by rail, at an average cost of 94d. 
per mile; 32,936 miles by mail coaches, omnibuses, and carts, at 
24d. per mile ; 68,964 miles on foot at 14d. per mile, and 2,817 


miles by packets and boats between different parts of the United | 
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Kingdom, at 94d. per mile; making a total of miles that mails are 
conveyed by these several means every week-day—140,321, about 
7,500 more in 1859 than in 1858. These mails carried 545,000,000 
letters; to each person in England, twenty-two ; in 

seven ; and in Ireland, six; on the average of the whole, eighteen 
to each person. Last year, the increase of letters carried aboye 
1858 was 22,000,000—4} per cent.; and compared to 1839, the 
year before the penny post, the increase is now more than seven. 
fold. The number of letters now posted in London ann 
equals the whole number of letters posted in England and Wales, 
including London, twenty years ago. 

The number of registered letters was 1,400,000, an increase of 
6 per cent. In 785 cases the letters did not reach, but all except 
fifteen were recovered, of which cight were lost after leaving ¢ 
custody of the British Post-office. The number of newspapers 
delivered was 70,500,000. ‘The number of money orders was 
6,969,108, for an amount of £13,250,930, being an increase of 4 
per cent. on 1858, and yielding a profit of £29,115. All this work 
was done, and colonial and foreign letters despatched, at a cost of 
£2,312,114, the yield being £3,448,074, giving a net revenue or 
profit to the state of £1,135,960. The Post-office, then, is a y 
great concern, the greatest of its kind in the world; and we haye 
thought it right thus to state in outline what it does, at what cost 
and at what gain, before adverting to the unsound principle on 
which it is established. 

The growth of the Post-office and the many services it performs 
tell us that wants are for ever increasing. From the beginning 
to the end it is the product of modern civilization, and all that it 
does ministers to wants utterly unknown in the early stages of 
man’s social condition. They are the natural results of social life, 
and come into existence and extend as knowledge and population 
increase. The means of gratifying them by the Post-office are 
utterly trifling compared to the means of gratifying similar and 
connected wants by navigation, the control of which is not assumed 
by Government. We may infer, therefore, that as the wants which 
the Post-office subserves would certainly exist without the inter- 
ference of Government, the means of gratifying them would also 
grow up, though it did not interfere to supply them. 

In fact, the Post-office is only a little part of commerce on whick 
the Government seized to make money by monopolizing it. Fast as it 
has been extended and improved since 1839, general commerce has 
improved and extended still faster. But prior to 1839, general 
commerce, in spite of corn laws and innumerable similar restrictions, 
was both improved and extended, while the Post-office was for 
many years almost stationary. It was continually complained of for 
its inefficiency, and commerce was actually compelled extensively to 
smuggle letters and break through the monopoly. The great im- 
provements since 1839, on which the Post-oflice and the public 
now placidly rest, are consequently far less proofs of its present 
efficiency, than of the impediments which its negligence and bad 
regulations previously placed in the way of supplying the natural 
wants which it now, to a considerable extent, subserves. 

Subsequently to what we may call the arbitrary change from 
high and various charges to the uniform penny postage, as contra- 
distinguished from the gradual and incessant reduction in the cost 
of most other services, the increase of duties thrown on the Post- 
office was very great. They have continued ever since to increase; 
they have multiplied so fast that all the exertions of the officials 
have been insufficient to overtake them. At present, its great 
building is too small for its multifarious work ; it does not provide 
efficiently and effectually for the transmission of newspapers and 
books and small parcels, and the public is forced to consider the 
question whether the carriage of letters and of books, the transmis- 
sion of small sums of money, &c., which constitute the duties of 
the Post-office, are an exception to the general rule, that the 
Government never interferes with commerce or any part of com- 
merce but to disturb or derange it. Could the services now per- 
formed by the Post-office not be performed better, cheaper, with 
greater celerity and safety by private enterprise, than by Govern- 
ment regulations and a Government monopoly ? 

We are struck by the fact that the public makes numerous com- 
plaints of the Post-office, and, however courteous may be the chief 
officials, the public ean get no redress. Why? Because it isa Go- 
vernment establishment. It can neither be reformed nor its delin- 
quencies punished. If it were a private establishment, the competi- 
tion of other establishments would bring it under the complete 
control of the public, and it could be amended without a revolution. 
If it committed any wrongs, withheld or lost property, or did not 
fulfil its tacit contract with the public to deliver everything intrusted 
to its charge safely, it could be prosecuted and punished. But the 
public cannot prosecute and punish the Government, nor force on it 
improvements. It must submit, as it submitted for many years 
till 1839, to many wrongs without redress. It cannot be supposes 
that private enterprise could not convey letters and books, as it 
conveys passengers and goods, from one end of the country, or even 
of the earth, to the other. Clearly, to carry letters is within the 
competence of private enterprise, and, had it not been monopolised 
by Government, letters would have been delivered as safely and as 
cheaply as markets are supplied with cotton and corn. 

This Report tells us that an additional expense of more than 
£11,000 per annum has been ineurred to develop provincial and rural 
posts, with a hope only that in time the expense will be repaid. On 
an expenditure of £2,312,114, the Post-office makes £1,135,960, or 
very nearly 50 per cent. This is at least five times as great as the 
ordinary profit of capital, to say nothing of the economy of mana 
ment, which distinguishes private from public enterprise. If t 
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carriage of letters, therefore, were in private hands, or in the hands 
of companies having large establishments desirous of increasing 
their gains, the fifth part of the sum which the Government annu- 
ally gains would amply reward individuals and induce them to 
extend postal accommodation. Merchants and manufacturers over- 
come enormous difficulties to extend the markets for their goods, 
and they have gradually lowered prices and increased their business. 
It cannot, therefore, be doubted, that were the carriage of letters in the 
hands of individuals, the motives to extend postal communication, 
and all the conveniences of the post, would be much stronger than 
they can be in the servants of the monopoly. From the obvious 
reluctance expressed in the example quoted to extend postal ac- 
commodation to rural districts because it does not now yield 50 per 
cent.. we may be quite sure that the Government system stands 
much in the way of great and continual improvement. 

We have only adverted to two considerations. The public, and 
especially the commercial public, can scarcely fail to take a deep 
interest in this matter; and it will find an abundance of evidence in 
yelation to foreign and colonial postage corroborating our view. 
The subject is unquestionably of great importance, and, as a 
means of gratifying the ever-expanding wants of civilization, de- 
serves attentive consideration. 


THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 

dinar late speech of Mr. Guapstone at Edinburgh, considered in 

itself, is extremely suggestive of comment and criticism. It 
furnishes more than one separate and independent topic on which 
there are some differences of opinion, and still more numerous 
differences of view. But it is not our present object to consider the 
correctness of his retrospect of the relations of universities to Christi- 
anity, civilization, liberty, learning, and culture. Nor shall we 
linger over the theme, still more tempting to literary journalism— 
the consideration of the best means for keeping the dignity and 
efficiency of academic institutions abreast of unacademic and outside 
advancement and discovery. What we may call the personal aspect 
of Mr. GLapstonr’s address might also have well detained us. No 
one can have failed to remark the contrast between the recent per- 
formances on the large parliamentary arena, in which Mr. GLapsTONE 
has been rather the on/y than the merely prominent performer, and 
the appearance at Edinburgh, in the opportunity furnished by the 
Easter recess, amid old, congenial, academic associations—those of 
the speaker’s ancestral land, if not of the A/ma Mater of his own 
training. There must have been a welcome relief, an enjoyed re- 
storation to congenial fields, after long incarceration among “ corks 
squared for rounding,” and “brown muscovado ;”’ after the hard 
fight with intriguing paper-makers, the harder fight with blustering 
publicans and their teetotal allies. This sentiment, present in all 
our minds, prepared us for what the speech discloses—a refined but 
perceptible tinge of that grave sadness which grows year by year 
upon every large-souled man, to whom more and more contact with 
the actual world divorces further and further the high ideal of the 
aspiring start in life from the rough realities of the working world, 

All these trains of reflection which the speech so amply suggests 
we abstain from following, that we may give our attention to one 
theme more within our fair scope, more present and practical. Mr. 
GLApsTONE’s speech, and the occasion of its delivery, constitute the 
first marked m seomnchaced which counts for tangible evidence as to 
the working of the legislative change, now about two years old, in 
the constitution of the Scottish Universities. That of Edinburgh 
was the one of the four in which the reforms caused the largest 
change. It is the most important in respect of the number of its 
students and graduates, and of the fulness of its professorial staff. 
It is situate in the metropolis of the country. It has the most illus- 
trious history. Altogether, we may accept the facts disclosed about 
the’change as affecting it, as representative, if not conclusive, as to 
the influence of the alterations as affecting Glasgow, Aberdeen, and 
eleepy, backward St. Andrew's. We seek for facts to help us toa 
conclusion on this practical point, not so much in the report of the 
oration given by Mr, GiapsTong, as in the report of the meeting of 
the young Council of the University, at which Mr. Giapstone 
presided. . 

That meeting represents the issue, as far as it has had time to 
develop itself, of a radical and somewhat daring change. Mr. 
GLapstonE himself knows this. At the very outset of his oration 
he said to his audience—the majority of them, it may be necessary 
to say, lads under twenty ; the constituents of Mr. GLapstone, and 
counting as one of three constituents with equal power in the 
govenment of the university—* I cannot estimate lightly the occa- 
sion on which I meet you, especially as it regards the younger and 
the larger part of my academical audience. The franchise which 
you have exercised in my favour is itself of a nature to draw atten- 
tion; for the Legislature of our own day has, by a new deliberative 


act, invested you, the youngest members of the University, with a | 
definite and not inconsiderable influence in the formation of that 


eourt which is to exercise, upon appeal, the highest control over its 
Proceedings.” These “ laddies” have now some share in the 
appointment of their own professors. Perhaps the approval of 

bumptious” precocity which characterizes the Scots had some- 
thing to do with the enfranchisement, for such arduous functions, of 
Young Scotland. Perhaps—and we incline to this view—it was felt 
that any electoral body was better than the illiterate tradesmen who 
constitute the Town Council, and who were formerly the sole 
electors, except in the few instances of “ Regius” or State-appointed 
professors, 


franchise directly. The principle of double representation—in most 


t must not be imagined that the students exercise their _ 


cases most dangerous and prolific of evil—is a safeguard here. The 
students, or University Council, appoint four delegates to represent 
them in the electoral body, to which the Senatus and the Town 
Council have equal rights of delegation. It appears that the boy- 
students have shown a wisdom and self-abnegation in the exercise 
of this irresponsible function to which the conduct of the Town 
Council presents a most diametrical and shameful contrast. The 
students elected Mr. GLapstons£ himself; Mr. Mure, Lord Advocate 
under the DersBy Government; and the Soricrror-GENERAL—not 
one of the three, we believe, themselves members of the University. 
The Town Council, on the other hand—although at the time of the 
election a small but respectable minority among them strove hard to 
have such men as the recently-deceased Colonel Murs, Apam 
Buacx, and Rosert CuamBers returned—persisted in returning not 
only members of their own obtuse body, but typical, i.e., illiterate 
members of their own body, not one of whom, we believe, can decline 
dominus, or transcend the pons asinorum—a couple of shop- 
keepers, an attorney of the second grade, and a half-pay naval 
officer. We can hardly wonder that the members of the juvenile 
council should have been regaled by their orators with more 
or less pungent protests against this sullen behaviour of the 
former monopolists of patronage. The speakers, who must have 
amused Mr. Grapstonr, accustomed to the stateliness of the 
Oxford Convocation, were tolerably representative. There were 
Mr. Date etsn, a respectable Edinburgh e; Professor 
Lyon Prayrarr, recently relieved from the duty of writi 
or touching up the Prince Consort's speeches, and now holding 
Grecory’s chair of chemistry; the Rev. Mr. Parsy, a flashy 
orator of the General Assembly; and that eccentric, learned, popu- 
larity-hunting buffoon, Professor BLackrE. 

The last-named interposed as a sort of “ buffer” between the ire 
of the juveniles and their spokesmen, and the belaboured Common 
Councilmen. But if he was the apologist, and put the best aspect 
possible on the case of his somewhat ironically advocated clients, 
what must the case have been when put in a stronger and more 
antagonistic light? Referring to the old system of patronage 
(to which he owes his election to the Greek chair), the Professor 
said, “The only sort of disadvantage was, not that the men were 
shopkeepers, not that they were not academical or literary enough— 
for they had the common sense of Scotchmen—the only disadvantage 
was that tliere were too many of them at least for a jury, and you 
had to go round, not only all of them, but also all their el - 
men, all their wives, and all their wives’ friends, and all their family 
doctors besides.” 

From this prostrate condition did the Bill of the late Lord 
Advocate Ine is deliver the University of Edinburgh ; and the 
anticipations of a beneficial change which he then expressed, and 
which we then seconded, are fulfilled, as far as the time has allowed, 
by the choice the students have made of a Chancellor and Reetor. 
By the prudence which has characterized ‘their delegation of electoral 
power, they are equally fulfilled, and our gladness at the evange 
which has been effected is increased when we regard the sour and 
crabbed effort the Town Council have made to stamp with illiterate- 
ness their remaining share of patronage and power. If they can so 
stop the way now, when their powers are so curtailed and filtrated, 
what must have been their repressive influence when they were 
autocratic ? 





MIDNIGHT MEETINGS. 


IDNIGHT meetings of fallen women are fast Lecoming an 
institution. Not that they will continue many months, or 
that they will have a very extensive or abiding influence, 
they bid fair to be among the matters which, for a time, at least, 
occupy public attention, often to the neglect of more important 
things. We do not for a moment question the sincerity or the 
piety of those who are promoting the movement—we do not say 
that no good is done. We are quite accessible to the argument, 
that the rescue of one woman from a life of vice and misery is well 
worth all the time and all the trouble that has been taken, all the 
money and all the tea, coffee, toast, and muffins, into the bargain. 
We would not, therefore, have what we are about to say misun- 
derstood. If the benevolent persons who have commenced these 
meetings choose to go on, we shall be among those who encourage 
and wish them well, but we desire that any new recruits to their 
ranks should join with their eyes open, with some conception of 
the evil they are about to combat and the condition of those they. 
wish to assist. 

Very few persons are practically aware of the extent and character 
of the evil itself; perhaps a few clergy, medical practitioners, 
and parish officers would comprise the whole; but we shall lay 
before our readers a few facts concerning it, which will probably 
greatly modify their views as to the manner in which it must be 
treated. It is too often presumed that those unhappy women who 
| infest our streets after nightfall are for the most part victims of 
| seduction ; that they were once happy in all the surroundings of a 

virtuous home, and looking forward to a life of honour and useful- 

ness. Then, to carry on the tale, came the spoiler, who, under the 
guise of honourable affection, engaged the young and unsuspecting 
heart, took a base and unmanly advantage of its weakness, and then 
flung the gathered flower to fade on the common highway. Such 
is the tale on which sentimental philanthropy loves to dwell; such 
narratives will be poured into the ear of sympathizing inquirers, 
| and the belief will be spread that if an asylum could but be offered, 
hundreds and thousands of fallen women would cheerfully secept it. 
| Now the very reverse of this is the case; very few of the class 
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of unfortunates are brought into their degraded state by the wicked- 
ness of designing men. It is an almost inappreciable per-centage 
among them who have been the victims of seduction at all—and as 
it is almost wholly to these that the means of rescue now proposed 
address themselves, it is manifest that the permanent results must 
be small. The greater part have served from very tender years a 
vile apprenticeship to their miserable trade. Neglect, starvation, 
ignorance, vice, filth, and disease have surrounded them from their 
infancy. They have been brought up with scarcely an idea of 
modesty and personal reserve; the language to which they have 
habitually listened has been of the foulest and most blasphemous 
description. Intoxicating drink has formed the only, or almost the 
only pleasure of the class to which they belonged, and with desires 
preternaturally stimulated by these causes, they have, on arriving 
at maturity, rather taken their place in their own social order than 
falien from a virtue to which they never had any claim. The way 
to diminish tke evil so far as these are concerned, is to give the 

r generally better habitations, to encourage baths and wash- 

uses, to support schools, and to establish distriet visiting 
societies, whose members would do something more than 
distribute tracts—often very ill adapted for their purpose—and 
clothing, whose chief value is that it may be turned first into money, 
and then into gin. The wretched creatures who are thus going 
downward and still downward, have no sense of degradation; they 
are, on the whole, better off than the so-called virtuous women of 
their acquaintance ; they are better clothed, have more money and 
more drink; and they would, in nearly all cases, decline giving up a 
pursuit which makes exactly the difference in question. Again, 
these women are not wholly supported by prostitution; they work 
for tailors, shirtmakers, bootmakers—and make up by such means 
any deficiency which may arise in their more gainful but vicious 
occupation. Few of this grade are honest; they make frequently con- 
siderable sums by robberies from the person, and our police magis- 
trates have more trouble with them than with any other elass of the 
community. These women could, if they desired it, obtain regular 
employment, but they prefer the idle irregular life which they lead. 
From these cireumstances it will be plain that the midnight meet- 
ings will do little good for persons of this description. 





Another class, more ffequently brought before the eye of the 
public, is, if possible, still less likely to be permanently bene- 
fited. This consists of young women having a certain kind of 
personal attractiveness, and who are introduced under what 
are considered favourable circumstances to the profession. This 
class is not very numerous, but much more so than is generally 
supposed. It occupies a position not altogether unlike that of the 
Parisian Jorette—only the English species is less educated, and 
therefore less refined. Its members are seen with gay, foolish young 
men of wealth, and often of rank, at certain balls, at operas and 
theatres, at Cremorne and other places of public resort. They have 
often considerable allowances ; in some cases even keeping a horse 
and brougham, or having one kept for them, and they live a life of 
idle and profligate luxury. It is not often that they possess more 
than the mere rudiments of education; they are as thonghtless as 
their adinirers, and make generally a rapid descent to the pavé. In 
any stage of their career they are not likely to be accessible to such 
arguments as those of Mr. Baptist Norn and his excellent fellow- 
labourers. If these gentlemen could secure them a carriage and 
champagne, tickets for theatres, and a life of idlencss and indul- 
gence on the condition of living virtuously, then they might, 
perhaps, take the matter into consideration; but to say to a vulgar, 


ignorant, insolent woman, lifted out of her proper position to one of | 


splendid ignominy, ‘ My dear but erring sister, lay aside your ear- 
riage and take toa mangle; change your costly silks and velvets 
for linsey woolsey and plain cotton; take table beer instead of 
champagne ; and go to church instead of to Cremorne, and you will 
have peace of mind,” would only provoke a langh of derision, and 
give an opportunity of exercising some of that slang in which these 
young ladies are no contemptible proficients. 

Another class of street-walkers, and one far more to be pitied, 
consists of those who cannot by their daily labour obtain a daily 
subsistence. Is it believed that any number of midnight meetings 
will alter the condition of the labour-market, abolish the order of 
“middle men” and “ sweaters,” and ensure a fair remuneration for 
every woman who is inclined to live honestly by her labour? Until 
this can be done it will be with little effect that good men attempt 
to put down the social evil. They must first find labour for those 
who are willing to work, and next they must find inclination for 
those who are able. Do they imagine that they can do this ? 
Again, there are many women who adopt a vicious life from vicious 
inclinations, and, strange to say, these are just the persons most 
likely to be influenced for a while by the speeches and the per- 
suasions of a midnight meeting. It is comparatively easy to excite 
them to a sort of hysterical penitence, but when the fit passes away, 
old feelings long indulged, old associations, old habits reeover their 
original ascendancy, and it has been often remarked concerning 
repentant “‘ Magdalenes,” that the more prone they are to contrition, 
the more sure are they to return to their old sins. 

If it were true that on the streets might be found many women 
who had fallen from a respectable and honourable position in society, 
then the movement might be in an equal ratio successful, for these 
are exactly the persons for whom it is calculated. Women who 
meet with persons inclined to take a benevolent interest in them, and 


| 
| 





who try to remove them from their unhappy mode of life, often tell 

such individuals that they are the daughtcrs of officers, clergymen, | 
nting ministers, medical practitioners, or the like, but a few 

questions would set such pretensions at rest by exhibiting the 





almost entire absence of education. There are some prostitutes who 
have been governesses, but their number is very po robably not 
more than a dozen at the most, and of these nearly all are known 
to the police as being connected with gangs of begging-letter 
writers, or extortioners of a still viler description. It is believed 
that more than one of these makes an easy living by priv 
asking assistance from men of distinction, generally encima 
dissenting ministers, and subsequently accusing them of improper 
overtures, and it is somewhat singular that these are long past the 
middle period of life. It need not be said that to persons of this 
character the promoters of midnight meetings can do no good, 

t. But can nothing be done to diminish the social evil? We think 
much can be accomplished, but indirectly rather than direetly, 
It ought to be distinctly understood, that it is to the working 
classes we must look for this result; working men are the great 
supporters of the degrading vice of great cities. Guilty as the 
middle classes undoubtedly are, they are far less so than the order 
immediately below them. Among them marriage is rarely con. 
tracted, and practically disregarded when it exists. That there are 
thousands of well-conducted men, fathers of well-conducted families, 
among our workmen it would be wickedness as well as folly to deny, 
but they form by no means the rule; and we have no hesitation in 
stating, that for one among the middle classes who deserves to be 
branded as an encourager of prostitution, there are at least one 
hundred among that of artisans. 

It has been suggested that the evil should be recognised and 
placed under regulations here as in France, and were this practicable 
there would undoubtedly be some, perhaps much benefit derived; 
but after all, the benefit even in France is greatly overrated. It 
does not much affect the statistics of health, and as to public 
decency, we could preserve that quite as well as they do in Paris 
were we inclined to put into exercise the powers we possess. There 
is besides a great disinclination in England to recognise vice, and 
in that disinclination we fully share ; we hold it better to tolerate a 
larger amount of evil and at the same time to ignore it, than to 
recognise a smaller amount, and at the same time to protect it, 
The former course is an acknowledgment of our inability to make 
men other than what we find them; the latter is a sanctioning that 
of which we cannot approve. These objections would be valid, evenif 
it were practicable to adopt here the plan pursued in France, but 
we more than question whether we could adopt it. In Paris a 
visit to a woman of light character is hardly regarded as disre- 
putable ; here it could take place only by stealth, and thus the very 
first condition on which the French practice proceeds is wanting on 
this side of the water. Besides this, we doubt whether it would be 
consistent with the British constitution to subject the members of 
any organised class to such a system of periodical visitations, and 
the time has come when it is needful to defend the constitutional 
rights of all classes, however disreputable they may be. Lord 
Campbell's Bill, which allows a right of search for immoral publica- 
tions, is in itself an unconstitutional measure, and could not have 
been carried had the persons whose rights were invaded been less 
odious. We are not to measure out the claims which a British 
subject has for freedom and non-interference by the standard of his 
personal respectability ; this is the first step to such a régime as 
that which prevails in Vienna, Naples, and St. Petersburg, and we 
must oppose every application of it in our own land. 

But we would act energetically in helping the working classes to 
dwellings in which decency should be practicable, and virtue some- 
thing more than aname. We would extend education, and try a 
little severity with our street Arabs. We would aid such societies 
as those which protect women and children. We would equalize 
poor rates, and we would leave the midnight meetings to do all the 
good in their power, and not be harsh with them when they found 
that it was but little. 


PILLARS OF INFAMY. 

T seems to be one of the evils incidental to free discussion, and 
the unlimited power of complaining thereby afforded, that we 

run the race without reaching the goal, and often begin to doubt 
which is the greatest nuisance, abuses, or the protracted abuse of 
them. We beat the air till we are exhausted, and then pity the 
enemy as if we had pommelled him. Many men would rather become, 
like Mirurrpates, insensible to poisons by their frequent and 
gradual use, or trust to the reciprocal counteractions of the various 
forms of the unwholesome, than endure any further lectures on 
fuod-falsification. A benevolent despot would have done what 
wanted doing in this direction, as far as it was possible, in about 
one tenth of the time that we have been talking about it, if in no 
other way by hanging out of hand some of the guilty, whom Dean 
Swrrr* pronounces to be hanging-worthy. It was at once ludicrous 
and mournful to hear one of the Members of the House, who takes 
an interest in this question, utter, some weeks ago, a feeble hope 
“that at last something would be done.” It is, indeed, difficult to 
understand why there has been no earnest measure taken ere this, 
when we have time to legislate on cats, dustmen’s bells, and barrel 
organs. Sa 
The class of offences here referred to is of very long standing; it 





* <The yvintner, who by mixing poisons in his wines, destroys more 
lives than any one disease in the bill of mortality; the lawyer who per- 
suades you to a purchase which he knows is ay ee for more than its 
worth, to the ruin of you and your family ; the goldsmith (now banker), 
or scrivener, who takes all your fortune to dispose of, when he has before- 
hand resolved to break the fullowing day, do surely deserve the gallows 
much better than the wretch who is carried thither for stealing a horse. 
—SwIirt, 
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is no special evil of the present day, any more than the herding 
her of the civic or rustic poor in promiscuous lodgings or 
eo -hutch cot . A recent work has shown us how rife 
rabbit-hutc tages ; - : : 
adulteration in all its kinds was in the earlier period of our indus- 
trial history ; every man can add something to the list from his own 
yeading. One of the happiest quotations of Apprson, and the 
wittiest, occurs in that paper of the Tatler in which he dilates on the 
subterranean philosophers employed in the transmutation of liquids, 
and by the power of magical tricks raising under the streets of 
London the choicest products of the hills and valleys of France, 
squeezing Bordeaux out of the sloe, and C hampagne out of the apple, 
and fulfilling, in a burlesque way, Vire1t’s prophecy,— 
Incultisque rubens pendebit vitibus uva. 
The blushing grape shall hang on every thorn. 
We could compare the purposely darkened drapers’ shops of which 
Tayior the water poet complained, with the “faux jour” of 
La Bavyere, though we fear that we do not now-a-days merely run 
neck and neck in rascality with our French neighbours, simply 
because their pelice is infinitely more efficient, and because we 
coustantly see in the French papers lists of the interdicted and 
exposed ; they have a surveillance whose energies are not inter- 
mittent, and the state of the people’s food has long been considered 
really worth the attention of the legislature or legislator. 

Elsewhere, in the Spectator, Appison speaks of the “ apothe- 
cary countermining the vintner.” As no allusion is made to philo- 
sophical mixtures in this passage, we presume that he means the 
unsophisticated apothecary counteracting the natural wine mer- 
chant, for the counterfeiting of drugs was probably then not so 
common—laudanum really sending you to sleep, and an emetic not 
imparting a sudden appetite. Now the countermining in all direc- 
tions in the dark really deserves the name, and the druggist as often 
countermines the physician whose prescription he has professed to 
make up, as the vintner whose compound is unknown; in short, in 
the confusion, nothing is certain but the undermining of the patient. 
Even if these matters are suddenly bettered, which we hardly anti- 
cipate, we shall long have the smack of a diseased imagination. 

e may go on a long while, as a high authority tells us, whilst 
“our knowledge is not infected;’’ but we have drunk, and if we 
have not “seen,” we have been told of “the spider.” 

“There may be in the cup 

A spider steeped, and one may drink, depart, 

And yet partake no venom, for his knowledge, 

Is not infected ; but if one present 

Th’ abhorred ingredient to his eye, make known 

What he hath drunk, he cracks his gorge, his sides, 

With violents hefts: I have drunk and seen the spider.” 

—Winter’s Tale, 

Some natures may, it is true, be happily insensible to these impres- 
sions, a fact which seems to be indicated by the circumstance that 
the benevolent providers of the first London drinking fountain 
selected (with that singular felicity which marks nearly all combined 
action in England) the side of St. Sepulchre’s grave-yard for the 
oozing out of the aqueous supply. A draught of this may be better, 
however, than the port wine or porter of some neighbouring pub- 
lican, whose compounds poison hospital patients, and so may send 
them to the fountain head which we have just indicated. There 
was an old joke—we believe of JERRoLD's—about “ water with a 
body in it,” but we shrink from particulars. 

We shall not exhaust or further disgust our readers with any of 
the details, easily to be collected, of filthy compounds, or fatal cases, 
or wholesale public robbery ;—we shall content ourselves with making 
only a few remarks on “ parties,” penalties, and publication. 

Magistrates should be very careful how they punish small 
retailers, except in certain trades where adulteration is easy, as the 
eens bakers, for instance, and the milkmen. The little shop- 

eeper may offend by rather short weight, and in the fashionable 
neighbourhoods on the outskirts of London, by extravagant prices 
wherever he dares ask them. The greengrocers, for instance, who 
have little opportunity for other frauds, are in this latter way terribly 
extortionate ; but it is certain that the principal adulterations are 
not carried on by this class; they have few opportunities, and often 
know too little about what they deal in to understand the master 
arts of “ falsification.” Yet even these should be lightly fined, and 
always compelled to indicate the wholesale houses from which they 
are supplied. Then as to penalty, we sometimes regret that we are 
too refined for the pillory, or promenading in a cage through the 
principal thoroughfares ; the notoriety of the person being much 
more likely to be effectual than the mere notoriety of the name, 
which will be referred to presently. For the great detected offenders 
there ought to be no miserable petty penalties, no paying ten pounds 
for a rascality which enables a man to pocket a hundred. ‘This is 
the very dotage of legislation, known and protested against ages 
ago,— 

“‘ Ofttimes the rich offence itself 
Buys out the law,” 
says Suaxsprare. Here the crime pays the counsel,— 
** Where fraud is great it furnishes weapons to defend itself.” 
—Swift’s project for advancing Religion. 

Now for the publication, or exposure. The man was no mean 
humorist who proposed to make one of our banes our antidote, and 
“advertisement,” so often taken into the service of imposition, the 
means of protecting us against it. The idea that the detected rogue 
should pay for his own advertisement as a cheat and swindler, is 
admirable, but it may be done rather too cheap, as far as first cost 
goes. It may be proposed as an amendment that it should be done 
in all our principal papers, once at least, and in the largest admis- 











sible type, not merely with the offender’s name, 
account of his processes of adulteration. We once 
church doors; we remember, however, SHERIDAN 
time of the dog-tax measure; he thought that it 
to enlarge all the church and chapel doors in the kingdom, 
would be no more sufficient than the parish registers would 
the births of the new puppies. We do not much care 
retailers and puppies, and should be content only to post 
dogs and the black ones; but unfortunately the Church 
Act has not come into full play, aud we should be obliged to eke out 
with the hoardings of what are to be, perhaps, at some future age, 
public memorials. This leads us to a suggestion of BERKELEY'S, or 
at least a hint which may be used as a suggestion, He tells us 
that in some of the towns of Italy memorial columne were set up to 
indicate for a continuance those who had deserved ill of their fellow 
citizens ; and he adds, “ perhaps a pillar of infamy would be found a 
ol aud exemplary punishment in cases of signal 
villany.”’ 

There might be many such pillars; where should the first be 
placed? Doubtless in one of our most public places. Might we 
suggest the opposite corner to that where the peaceful JENNER is 
waiting patiently for Netson to come down and Naprer to sit 
down, and where all that is wanted is a great churchman in the 
most appropriate attitude, and a representative lawyer on all-fours 
(no degradation to the law, only an indication of those infinite 
resources which would not have allowed us to put the lawyer on his 
back). What a graceful and beautiful graduation—already com- 
menced by the national taste, and embracing all the professions !— 
“un escalier gentil comme ga ne fatigue pas.” What a niee little 
tea-party ; the water is near, so are the dwab waiters, and the caddy 
is not far off. 

But to return to our column at the other corner; we would 
w'llingly add to the names of our provision-rcgues those of scoun- 
drel attorneys who make their living out of purely vexatious actions ; 
there are plenty such, and there is scarcely anything so villanous 
that some of these reptiles will not undertake ; let the perverters of 
justice take their place with the falsifiers of food. We might catch 
now and then, perhaps, even a barrister, and of flagrant election 
bribers not a few. Some people may think it cruel to add to the 
already affiictions of Tratalgar Square, but we say, without any 
joking, that good substantial posts, pillars, or colamns might be 
erected, with very great advantage to the public and cost to the 
inscribed offenders, in some of the more public thoroughfares 
with the names of those found guilty painted thereon: a year after 
the sentence the name might be obliterated to make room for some 
more recent rogue; the columns ought, of course, to be sharpl 
looked after by the police, a rather less troublesome part of their 
office than detecting the criminals. This hint, in case our present 
legislation should prove a failure. 


c 
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SHALL TOM SAYERS HAVE A STATUE? 

‘J\HIS is by no means an impertinent question at a moment when 

the fame of * the gallant Tom” is eclipsing that of all the war- 
like heroes of the world. Were our fathers, in 1815, more stirred 
by the news of WELLINGTON’s defeat of the Corstcan Boy at Waterloo 
than we, their sons, are now stirred by the accounts of the Battle of 
Farnborough? Grorce THE Fourtn embraced the dirty groom who 
brought him the intelligence, and his faithful metropolitan subjects 
lighted up a few extra candles, and ran out into the streets to raise 
the voice of rejoicing. We will not imagine Her Gracious MasEesty 
giving way to any such demonstration of delight on hearing that 
‘Tom Sayers had gallantly maintained the honour of England in 
the P.R. But have we not lighted up our candles and crowded the 
streets, and shouted and telegraphed, and altogether worked our- 
selves up into a state of the highest excitement? Did we do more, 
or even as much, when we heard of the fall of Sebastopol or the 
relief of Lucknow? Was Racian or Corry CamMppett more in 
men’s mouths then than Tom Sayers is now? The Jimes sent 
a special reporter to the Crimea to chronicle the deeds of the British 
army. It also sent a correspondent to chronicle the deeds of Tox 
Sayers and the Benicia Boy at Farnborough. The hand which 
traced those three columns of graphic description was the same 
which so brilliantly described the Battle of Balaklava in the 
Morning Herald. So, to begin with, the leading journal of 
England sent its best man to furnish the public with a full, true, 
and particular account of this great event. Let us now glance 
round the ring on that marshy slope at Farnborough, and 
see who are come thither to shed the light of their counte- 
nance and patronage upon the British Amycus. Here are 
roughs in plenty, grooms, betting-men, costermongers, dog-fanciers, 
and thieves, astonishing even American experience of Rowdies and 
Filibusters. But whom have we in the front row—the reserved 
seats of the arena? ‘Two noble dukes, three marquises, half-a- 
dozen noble lords, a statesman and poet, and a sprinkling of clergy- 
men, among whom stands prominently forward the High Priest of 
the revived sect of muscular Christians. And now Amycus and 
Potivx enter the ring, and see each other for the first time—the 
one an undersized man of five feet eight, the other a giant of six 
feet two. When Amycus and Potiux fought, as we are reminded 
by Watrer Severn, Esquire, of the Council Office, Whitehall, 
it was by skill that PoLLux overreached his opponent, and caused all 
the countenance of the latter to be struck with the rays of the sun. 
In the case of Sayers and Heenan this was decided by the toss of 
a coin, so that the laws of the Prize Ring have rather been brutalized 
than ameliorated by modern influences. “ Hereupon,” to use thé 
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words of Tuxocritus in preference to those of the editor of 
Bell's Life, or even Mr. Woon, “a great struggle arose to them.” 
For two hours and a quarter this struggle lasted, Savers being 
felled to the earth six times during that period, HEENAN receiving 
-in return a succession of blows in the face which, at the last round, 
left him all but blind. Six times, then, has our Tom been struck 
down by blows such as a butcher inflicts upon a bullock in the 
slaughter-house. Before many rounds are over he has lost the use 
of his right hand; and at length, when he escapes from the grasp 
of his giant antagonist trying to strangle him against the ropes, he 
skips to his feet, smiles to his friends, and walks off briskly to meet 
the train as if nothing had happened. 

Next day, the world resounds with the fame of the valiant Tom 
Savers. Next day, the guardian of England's pugilistie honour 
walks down to the office of Bell's Life, exhibiting scarcely any 
traces of “punishment,” his progress through the streets being 
like that of a victor of antiquity entering the Capitol laden with 
the spoils of conquered nations. And now the Homer of 
the Times, having done his three columns of prose epic, the 
great oracle himself speaks as an oracle should speak, in double- 
leaded bourgeois, and says, relative to warlike contention in 
general, that at the Battle of Farnborough Sayers and HEENAN 
exhibited “qualities which make nations and individuals great.” 
Then follows a supplementary epic from Homes, correcting former 
inaceuracies and giving the latest particulars. Letters, which, on 
ordinary occasions, would have been addressed to Bell’s Life, find 
their way to Printing-house Square, and are decreed a prominent 
place in the leading journal. Distant Liverpool begins to throb 
with sympathetic For sea and sends Tom a present of eighty 
guineas. The City of London follows suit, and Tom is invited to 
receive the freedom of the Stock Exchange and a purse of a hundred 
sovereigns. Tom rolls into the City in a brongham, is cheered all 
along his course, and no sooner does he appear on ’Change than 
business in stocks, bonds, shares, and per cents., immediately 
comes to a standstill. The brokers, with Sir Ropert CarpEN 
the virtuous at their head, leave their desks and counters and 
throng round Tom, who, standing on a table in their midst, is 
so overcome by his feelings, that he can only nod his thanks. 
Meantime, some tons of newspapers have been despatched to 
carry the news of Tom’s exploits to the end of the earth. The 
Home Secretary has been asked in the Imperial House of Parlia- 
ment to give official information of the hero’s doings, putting to 
the blush the Statesman and poet, who is busying himself with 
his papers and pretending not to hear. Classical idlers in the 
Council Office ak elsewhere are hunting through Trrocritvs for 
eae while ~—. in general are rushing to buy the Sayers’ 

andkerchief, issued by Tom himself at a guinea apiece. The latest 
intelligence is that Tom’s friends and admirers are building him a 
house and raising the funds to buy him au annuity. Shall we stop short 
here ? WELLINGTON made his triumphal entry, was presented with 
the freedom of the city, with the house, and with an annuity. But 
he was also set up in effigy at the Royal Exchange (near where 
Tom Sayers was set upon the table), and on the top of the arch at 
Hyde Park Corner. We have no wish to see our champion taking 
equestrian exercise on the top of an arch, or silting in the rain with 
his hat off; but still we must ask, shall he not have a statue? We 
do not see how this honour can be refused to him. He has fought 
a battle which, for the fierceness of the contention, and the odds 
against which he had to contend, is universally acknowledged to be 
without parallel in history ; he has exhibited,“ qualities which make 
nations and individuals great ;’’ he has received the commendations 
of Sir Ropert CarpEn and the Stock Exchange; he has been 
talked about in Parliament, patronised by the nobility, the press, 
and the pulpit, and applauded by the voice of the nation. Again 
we must ask, shall Tom Sayers have a statue? ‘There is but one 
reply. Decidedly : that settled, it only remains to decide in what 
form he shall be represented. Stripped in a fighting attitude, or 
arrayed in that elegant surtout with the velvet collar ? The material, 
granite, of course. The site? On that empty pedestal in Waterloo- 
place. Or shall he be one of the lions which have been so long pro- 
mised for the base of NEtson’s column in Trafalgar-square? No 
matter —and without any wish to disparage the courage and 
prowess of the Benicia Boy—Tom Sayers must have a statue. 


THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA.* 


T’ is a remarkable and melancholy proof of our national insensi- 

bility to the importance and valie of our Indian Empire, that a 
geological survey of that vast country is only now in its early stages, 
and that we have only this day the first volume of its Memoirs in 
our hands, Still further, the existence and procedure of such a 
survey are scarcely known, and even old Indians are, in most in- 
stances, unacquainted with them, and in some quite ignorant of them. 
Weare presented with narratives and incidents of the mutiny usque 
ad nauseam, as well as with pamphlets and projects for restoring and 
reanimating our sovereignty, for founding bishoprics and building 
memorial churches, and establishing schools and endowing the clergy. 
Yet one of the most obvious scientific operations has long been prac- 
tically ignored, and we are only now beginning to ascertain whether 
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the mineral wealth which has made our own country what it is, and 
elevated it to the very pinnacle of commercial rity, has any coun. 
terpart in India. The gems of that country glow in song and in 
fable, the diamonds that return the burning beams of the sun, the ra. 
bies that redden with a deeper hue and a ruddier fire,—all these thi 
seem rather to belong to the regions of fancy than to those of 

and hence we cherish dreamy notions of India’s gems, never conceiy. 
ing that their localities and geological sites are fit subjects for scien. 
tific research. More than all gems to that far country are coal and 
iron, the useful minerals and metals, and yet of these little or 
nothing has hitherto been learnt except from the contributions of g 
few superior minds to such publications as the Asiatic Researches 
and the Geographical Journal, and one or two Indian periodicals, 

Some excuse for this backwardness may be found in the pecu- 
liar difficulties of the work itself. Geological surveying, in'g 
temperate climate like our own, is by no means an unpleasant ocene 
pation. Mountain air, hill-side tents, magnificent scenery, pleasant 
days, country inns, a reputation among the natives for extraordi 
wisdom, an occasional invitation to a squire’s house, deligh 
rambles along ridge and valley, and recreative excursions to hunt 
for fossils and minerals, are all agreeable enough even at one’s own 
expense, but doubly agreeable when the nation pays all one’s expenses, 
and a salary to boot. We ourselves have surveyed geologically fer 
weeks, and thought ourselves happy even when emptied of all coin 
sooner than we had expected ; but upon the Government geological 
surveyors we have ever looked with humble admiration and pardon- 
able envy, as men whom fortune had placed upon a pinnacle of 
prosperity, as men who were highly paid for imbibing fresh air, 

finding fresh fossils, looking daily on fresh faces, and gazing serenely 
every week on fresh scenes and pastures new. 

A very different picture must be painted of Indian geological 
surveying. Burning beams are ready to greet the surveyor when 
he takes the field. Fatigue and extreme lassitude are his constant 
attendants in the hot season. Deluges of rain may pour down upon 
him in other seasons, and floods and inundations, such as we never 
witness in our quieter lands, may roll over his district and destroy 
landmarks and surveyor’s marks under a waste of waters. Mr, 
OLpuaM, the superintendent of the survey, speaks feelingly of the 
difficulties and serious losses which he has had to contend with from 
natural and climatal causes. In his brief Annual Report he an- 
nounces the sad defections made by death in his small staff duri 
the preceding trying season. In twelve months three assistants, 
one of long-tried experience and skill, and another of high promise, 
and partially trained, have been lost. One “attached to the party 
working in Madras was struck down by sun-stroke just at the close 
of last year; Mr. Cuiip was carried off by cholera in Calcutta in 
June; and Mr. W. K. Lorrtvs left for England in November, as the 
last chance of recovery from a very serious attack of abscess in the 
liver, but only survived for little more than a week.” ‘A melancholy 
report this to render, and equally so is the reporter’s retrospect 
and prospect, according to his own view ; “ For,” says he, “ I need 
scarcely insist upon what must be obvious, that the loss of nearly 
one-third of the whole staff of geological surveyors must have most 
seriously impeded our progress. It is seldom possible to meet with 
persons qualified to supply such vacancies immediately. After all 
the preliminary delay in selection, &c., there is still a considerable 
amount of training before any newly-appointed assistant can become 
really useful. In reality, in every such case, the total loss of the 
services of an assistant for a whole year may be calculated on, besides 
the delay to others from having to go over the same tedious process 
of instruction with new hands. The real delay, therefore, during 
the past year to our progress, caused by the deeply regretted loss 
of these my colleagues, has been equivalent to the loss of' the entire 
work of nearly one-third of the whole survey establishment for @ 

ear.” 

To such discouragements as these, arising out of a small and 
suddenly reduced staff, we must add the natural and necessary 
difficulties met with in the operations of this survey. Few or no 
mines have been opened from which the surveyors may judge with 
safety as respects the prospect of opening others in the same country. 
Few or no quarries are worked, when it would be very desirable to 
ascertain by such excavations the nature and the contents of the 
rocks ; nor do even roads exist, by the sides and banks of which the 
strata might be known. In all such districts, and they are the 
greater number, all geological reasoning must proceed upon a broad 
scale, and niceties of description and distinction, either in position 
or structure, must not be expected. Foravery large portion of the 
country no maps whatever exist, and such maps as are available for 
other parts are but rude approximations even in the position of 
important points, while they are altogether wanting in detail. 
Only lately, too, have efficient libraries of reference, and collections 
of specimens for comparison, been instituted. Surveyors, therefore, 
set down in such a country, might fairly be excused for desponding 
under their responsibility, and doubting whether they were not sent 
forth into a wilderness to feed on locusts and wild honey, rather 
than to survey a chief colony of our empire. 

It is essential to bear all these circumstances in mind when we 
cast our eyes upon the Index Map to the Government Atlas ¥ 
India, wherein are seen five or six small coloured patches, whic 
represent the areas already mapped, reported on, and published. A 
few somewhat larger patches represent areas the maps and reports of 
which are now in the press; but the entire coloured portions seem 
so comparatively small that the necessary inference is—the 
geological survey of India has yet to be accomplished ; and it might 
be fairly aud respectfully proposed to defer all chimerical schemes 
fur the ecclesiastical improvement of India until we have arrived & 
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a complete knowledge of its mineral wealth, its useful rocks, its sub- 
soils, and its general geological structure. Bishops are very valu- 
able, but India might do without them better than without coal. 
Archdeacons are excellent, but so are stone quarries ; and while for 
the whole order of the clergy we have the greatest veneration, yet 
we are apt to think the natives of India would, for the present, 

refer good roads, good building stone, and available iron. It is very 
wicked and perverse, but people are disposed to think that well- 
arranged iron works would be of more service to India just now 
than all the ecclesiastical benedictions which lawned and mitred 
and begowned Oxonians could bestow. J 

The total area now mapped geologically is more than 26,000 
square miles ; but if previous geological maps be added, the total 
area is 38,000 square miles. The area of the districts the survey of 
which is now first published, is more than 14,000 square miles, (ex- 
clusive of the part of Talcheer included), extending along the right 
bank of the Hooghly and the east shore of the Bay of Bengal, from 
Burdwan, in north latitude 23 deg. 13 min., to Ganjam, in latitude 
19 deg. 22 min. The river Damoodah forms the northern boundary 
of this area, and the Chilka Lake its southern extremity. Within 
this area the following classes of rocks are found :—1. Hypogene 
and metamorphic rocks; various forms of gneiss and quartzites, 
with intrusive igneous rocks. 2. Sandstones. 3. Laterite. 4. Older 
alluviuin and alluvium of the deltas of rivers. 5. Blownsands. All 
the hills of the district, with one exception, are composed of meta- 
morphic rocks (rocks presumed to be changed by voleanic heat and 
pressure), with associated igneous rocks, or such as were once meited, 
and are the result of the action of heat. Such a district, with such 
rocks, cannot, of course, be very interesting, as we cannot expect 
fossils or any physical features of particular interest. Of course an 
enthusiastic geologist would find even here, and, in fact, anywhere 
where there are rocks, themes for profound investigation and scien- 
tifie inquiry. 

The only substance of general interest amongst those named is the 
peculiar and widely-prevalent rock which is termed Laterite. Re- 
specting its origin we have a good theoretic paper in this volume, but 
it will only be read by geologists who can respect and esteem the 
driest sentences. The general reader will be chiefly interested in the 
economic and common uses to which this rock has been and may yet 
be put. It is the material most frequently used for building in the 
districts where it prevails. Walls, houses, and buildings of greater 
pretensions are constructed of it. Its peculiar characters may have 
caused its selection ; for it is easy to cut and to shapen when first dug, 
and it becomes hard and tough after exposure to the air, and yet 
seems to be very little acted upon by the weather. Indeed, in many of 
the sculptured stones of some of the oldest buildings and temples, 
the chisel marks are as fresh and sharp cut as when they were first 
formed. It is not so strong nor so capable of resisting great 
pressure as some of the sandstones, or the more compact kinds of 
gneiss; but it is of adequate strength for all ordinary purposes. 
From the earliest periods from which the temples and other build- 
ings of the country can date, down to the present day, laterite has 
been largely employed. Its nodular structure and irregular sur- 
face have not hindered elaborate carvings and ornaments, while 
its facility of transport, in consequence of its being generally found 
in the low grounds, and at no great distance from many streams, 
has been another advantage contributing to its general use. Slabs 
of from four to five feet long are easily procurable, and are easily 
though rudely quarried. A groove is cut with a rudely-pointed 
pick round the slab, another is made underneath, and then a few 
wedges driven in split off the block, The more loose and gravelly 
forms of laterite are universally used for road-metal, for which pur- 
pose they are particularly suitable. 

In the province of Orissa Bengal, laterite prevails very widely, 
especially in its southern portion. It forms a terrace-like plain, 
surrounding the hills, and rising to a greater height above the 
sea towards the west than to the east. In Orissa and Bengal, 
the term laterite is usually confined to the dark reddish brown 
substance so commonly seen upon the surface of the ground, 
and which, when exposed to the action of the weather, assumes a 
rough nodular surface, and becomes covered with a glaze-like coat- 
ing of Lrown peroxide of iron; but the same term has been applied 
more vaguely to many varieties of rock, varying in coherence and in 
composition, but all agreeing in being ferruginous. One of the 
surveyors has examined the laterite of Orissa in considerable detail, 
and with a view to determine its origin. We may either suppose 
that it was originally a detrital deposit (one derived from a worn- 
down older rock), and that it and the underlying rock were 
together impregnated with iron, and that the source of the iron was 
extraneous, or that the laterite is an original ferruginous deposit ; 
which latter the surveyor takes to be the more probable hypothesis. 
The laterite of Orissa has undoubtedly been subjected to marine 
action, as shown by the boulders which are found in and around the 
hills (once islands) which dot the plains of the country. 

The practical question concerning it is this: Can this immense 
mass of ferruginous (iron-bearing) stone be used and smelted for 
iron ? If it can, then in that of Orissa, and in the enormous masses 
Which cap the Rajmahal Hills, there is a vast store of iron ore for 

ndia to be employed in the future. Unhappily, the deeper the section 
the less appears to be the quantity of iron, and the smaller the 
number of ferruginous lumps, until at length the bed passes into a 
white clay, 

Coal is not largely treated of in this volume, but the surveyors 
have established the existence of a very large and abundant source 
of coal in a deposit to the west of the river Barakur, where it was 


not previously known to occur. The few notices of other coal deposits | 





in this volume are not so full as could be desired, and 
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m and then we may expect analyses of coals, particulars of depths 
and extent of beds, qualities, ae ty and means of excavation and 
transport. The expense of transport, in the present state of the 
country, seems to put a veto upon immediate working. Railways 
must first be laid down; though, in all probability, cheap wooden 
plank-ways might be employed for early use. In all such under- 
takings, however, that great want of India, capital, is essential. 

The scanty accounts of gold districts and former diamond mines 
afford us little of general or present value. The fossils are more 
important. We find notices of annelide tracks upon rippled sand- 
stones, such as we alluded to in our recent article on “ First Traces of 
Life in the Earth’s Crust; and some very interesting remarks 
upon and illustrations of fossil teeth of extinet genera of fishes 
(Ceratodus) which are near resemblances of specimens in our 
own cabinet, and in our public museums, collected from English 
localities. 

We are glad to find that progress has been made in the esta- 
blishment and arrangement of a good Indian museum in ccnnexion 
with this survey. Very large additions have been made to the series 
of Indian fossils, including a cretaceous series, an interesting fossil 
flora, and remains of the larger animals from Nebrudda and else- 
where. The Museum already contains nearly 7,000 specimens of 
fossils, and 1,550 specimens of simple minerals, with other specimens 
of rock, &c., amounting in all to about 11,000 specimens. A good 
result this of little more than two years’ existence as a museum for 
the reception of specimens. May it soon increase and superabound, 
like our own national Museum ! 


GEORGE VILLIERS, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM.* 


i is no easy matter to form a thoroughly correct estimate of the 
character of a favourite. The sources of our information are 
tainted by adulation or hatred. Whilst the minion basks in the 
sunshine of royal favour, is the fountain of all honour, and the dis- 
penser of all rewards, he is pourtrayed as a very mirror of justice, 
wisdom, and virtue by servile pens, all other mention of him being 
silenced by the fear of his wrath. When he falls or dies, can no longer 
favour or punish, he is depicted, as well by his whilom admirers 
as by those who have always hated him, as a monster of vice and a 
curse to the realm. The colours employed by the first set of limners 
fade away ; those applied by the second stand, and posterity accepts 
the favourite as the bad man his foes have depicted him. Unjust 
as that easy judgment may seem, it really does little injustice. A 
royal favourite generally deserves the reprobation lavished upon 
him. If he has not commenced his career with tainted morals or 
gross vices, if he did not gain his place by unworthy recommenda- 
tions, it has seldom required more than a few months of unbounded 
power to awaken in hin the arrogance, extortion, avarice, and 
immorality, which are the recognised attributes of the hated race. 
Although Grorce Vittiers, Duke of Buckingham, was not guilty 
of all the misdeeds imputed to him in the times of wild suspicion 
and blind oppression which preceded and followed his death, all that 
can be said in his favour, despite the strenuous efforts of Mrs. 'THom- 
SON in the interesting and able biography before us to present him 
in an amiable light, is, that he was not quite so bad as his bitterest 
foes have represented him. 
The career of Buck1Ncuam is most remarkable for the rapidity of 
his rise. ‘‘ Never in any age or land,” says CrarENDoN, “did a man 


| rise so high or so fast upon no other advautageor recommendation than 
| ofthe beauty and gracefulness and becomingness of his person ;” and 





certainly with no other monarch than James I. would such recom- 
mendations have worked so potently. But the failings of Jamzs 
were known, and BuckinGuaM was trained up to profit by them. He 
was of a good but not wealthy Leicestershire family. His father, 
Sir Grorce Viturers, who had been knighted when high sheriff of 
his county, married, upon the death of his fizst wife, by whom he 
had five children, a very handsome young servant of his household, 
Mary Beaumont, afterwards represented as herself of good family, 
although with but slight foundation. This waiting-woman, who 
was as clever as she was beautiful, and easily adapted herself to her 
new station, presented Sir Gzoree with four children, The second 
son, GEORGE, was born at Brokesby, the family seat, in August, 1592. 
His father died when he was still a boy, and his mother retired to her 
dower house of Godby. The fair dame,.we may observe, married 
again twice, her last husband being Sir Tuomas Compton. The 
greater part of Sir GeorGr’s estates were settled upon the children 
of the first marriage, so that, although his wife had a sufficient in- 
come—CLARENDON calls it “a good jointure in the account of that 
age,’’—her children were but ill provided for. GzorGE was a youth 
of singular beauty and grace, but not at all inclined to study. His 
mother, therefore, cultivated those personal charms, and had him 
instructed in all the outside accomplishments of the age. In 1610, 
when he was eighteen, she sent him to Paris, where he remained 
about three years, returning thence an excellent fencer, an admir- 
able dresser, an incomparable dancer, and of very winning manners, 
He knew French, but that was the only foreign language with 
which he was acquainted, and as to books he was very illiterate. 
For some time after his return he stayed at home, and might per- 
haps have settled down into a quiet country gentleman, but that 
he was unable to settle upon the daughter of Sir R. Aston, 
whose hand he sought, and who would have brought him 
From 
Vols. 
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portion, the small sum of eighty pounds a year. It is 
ly said that he first attracted Jasgs’s attention at a horse 
some time in 1614, but the point is uncertain. Although 
1 introduced at Court, and favoured by noble patrons who sought 
overthrow of Somerset, the then all-powerful favourite, he did 
not at first get on very well ; but upon James’s visit to Cambridge, 
in March, 1615, upon the occasion of the installation of the Earl of 
Svrrorx as Chancellor of the University, he again attracted Jamzs’s 
notice. He was made cupbearer, and thenceforward his rise was 
assured. The will of AwNE of Denmark was secured him by 
Assorr, Archbishop of Canterbury, whose assistance VILLIERs, 
when all-powerful, requited with great ingratitude. He was 
knighted, and made a gentleman of the bedchamber, receiving also 
a pension of £1,000 a year wherewith to support his new dignity, 
in April of the same year. In the January following he was 
appointed Master of the Horse. The fall of Somerser—committed 
to the Tower with his Countess fur the murder of Sir Tomas 
OverBuRY in March—removed every obstacle to VILLIERS's ad- 
vancement. Henceforth he reigned paramount over James. He 
was made a Knight of the Garter in April, and created Baron 
Brercaty and Viscount Vittiers in August: the king bestowing 
upon him most lavishly lands, pensions, and monopolies. In 
January of the following year he was made Earl of Buckinenam 
and a Privy Councillor, and accompanied James in the journey he 
made that spring to Scotland. Whilst there it was alleged that a 
plot was discovered to assassinate him. In the beginning of the 
next year he was made Marquis of Buckrnenam, and his mother 
Countess of BuckineHam in her own right; the whole family of 
his brothers and sisters being likewise provided for with titles, pen- 
sions, monopolies, and rich marriages. The Marquis married, in 
May, 1620, Karuartne Manners, only daughter and heiress of 
the Earl of Rurianp, having taken her away from her father’s 
house some time before; and now, enjoying an enormous fortune 
with her, as well as the lavish grants of James—the latest boon 
conferred upon him being the post of Lord High Admiral—he 
might have been deemed at the summit of felicity. 

ut his unquiet spirit could not rest. By a singular fortune he 
had acquired the same favour with Prince Carrs as with his 
father, and had become the counsellor and friend of the young 
Prince. James had for years been bent upon a Spanish marriage, 
although it was directly opposed to the feelings of the people, and 
negotiations had Jong been going on for the betrothment of Cuaries 
to the Inranta. BuckxrycHam suggested to CHArLEs an incognito 


thi 


journey to Madrid to see the Princess, and the romantic spirit of | 


the Prince caught at the proposition. With great difficulty the assent 
of James was obtained, and ‘‘Sreenre” and “ Babie CHarLes”’ set 
out on their expedition. We will not refer to this well-known 
expedition further than to observe that Buckinaiam, who had 
been made a Duke whilst absent, exerted himself on his return to 
break off the marriage which had been solemnly agreed upon, to 

tify his own pride and desire of revenge, as weil as to catch a 
little popularity ; and although the repudiation was hostile to every 
wish of James he succeeded, induced a declaration of war against 
Spain and negotiations for the ill-fated marriage of CHarLeEs with 

ENRIETTA Marra of France. At this time James died, but the 
power of BuckrneHam was rather strengthened than weakened by 
that event. James had begun to tire a little of his favourite ; 
Cartes clang to him most tenaciously. Hence the charge, for 
which his own imprudence furnished the greatest occasion, that 
Buckrneuam had poisoned the king. James died in March, 1625. 
CuarLes was married by proxy to Henrierra in May, and Buck- 
INGHAM was sent to Paris to bring home the bride. ‘The splendour 
of the mission and the folly of the Ambassador are notorious facts. 
The fair fame of ANNE of Austria was sullied by his mad escapade, 
and his desire for revenge upon RicieLiev plunged England into 
a disgraceful war. In the beginning of 1626, BuckineHamM im- 
peached Bristor, who had been Ambassador at Madrid, to prevent 
his own impeachment by the latter, but the House of Commons 
took the matter up and impeached the favourite. The king, gravely 
offended, commanded the House to desist from its impeactment, 
and go on with the subsidies. The favourite was now even more 
one than at any time before. He ventured to insult the queen; 

ut he received a severe blow in the disastrous failure of his 
attempt to relieve the Hucuenorts in La Rochelle. He retreated 
thence with great loss in November, 1627; but in the following 
year he prepared for another attempt, partly to gratify his hatred 
of RicHELIEv, partly to gain some popularity to uphold him against 
the denunciations of the House of Commons, and whilst preparing 
to sail from Portsmouth, in August, 1628, was assassinated by 
FEtron. 

Where Buckinenam used his great influence and power for the 
benetit of his country it is impossible to discover ; where he used 
them to its mischief and misfortune is easy to find. Throughout 
his career he was guided by his own cupidity, xmbition, or thirst of 
revenge ; and to gratify those passions he did not seruple to peril the 
interests of England, or thwart the wishes of his benefactors. He 
was instrumental in superseding Coxe, because that great judge 
refused to concur in an arrangement to give a lucrative place m his 
court to some creature of the favourite. He suffered RaLeren to die 
when a word would have saved him, if indeed he did not promote his 
execution. He broke off the marriage of Cuartes with the INFANTA, 
and involved England in a war with Spain to gratify his scandalous 
hatred to Oxtvares, and led her into a ruinous attack upon France 
to gratify the same personal feeling against Ricuztiev. He induced 
Cuan .es to treat with scorn and tyranny those early parliaments 
whose counsels, if listened to, would have averted the Revolution. 











He engrossed every office and honour to himself or his creatures, of 
sold them to those who would give the most money for them, He 
was arrogant, unscrupulous, revengeful, and sensual. The only 
excuse that can be offered for his cupidity is really an ; 

he was alieni appetens, sui profusus, and for his hatreds and j 
ralities that he was, as GuizoT says, equally incapable of hy poeri 
and virtue. He had a handsome person, winning manners, and g 
certain readiness ; but the talents for which his admirers give him 
credit are assumed upon acts counselled if not performed by others, 
He was a patron of the arts and of literature, but only in so far gg 
they contributed to his magnificence and amusement. In fine, he 
exerted a most disastrous influence over his masters, and inflieted 
great injuries upon his country. 

We have characterized Mrs. THomson’s volumes as able and 
interesting. ‘They present, in fact, a very readable account of the 
favourite and his times. But they are not without serious faultg, 
Lhe subject is scarcely one for a lady’s pen; and if the result is g 
book faultless in moral tone, and fit for the perusal of y 
women, historical accuracy suffers, and the whole character of the 
man is not presented to us. But there are faults of execution 
which are inexcusable. Dates are throughout jumbled in an ex. 
traordinary manner; and in the latter half of the book to an 
extent which becomes exceedingly annoying. This latter part is, 
besides, confusedly written. Mrs. Tuomson had nearly finished 
her work when the State Paper Office supplied her with fresh ma. 
terials, relating principally to the closing scenes of her hero’s career, 
‘These she has grafted upon her original work, aud ot thoroughly 
incorporated. ‘The result is much reiteration, and an irksome going 
backward and forward in the narrative. One half of the last volume 
is moreover quite unnecessary, and its introduction savours of mere 
book-making. Mrs. Tomson has chosen to give an account, embel- 
lished with her own critical opinions, of the artists and dramatists 
of the reigns of James and Cuar_es, with most of whom Buck. 
INGHAM had not the faintest relation. It would have been quite as 
much to the purpose to have iuflicted upon the reader biographical 
sketches of all the leading men of the Great Revolution. The life 
of BuckinGHaM was a fair and well-nigh unworked subject, but it 
did not involve biographies of the great men in whose day he lived, 
If a second edition of these volumes should ever be called for, Mrs. 
TuHomson will have the opportunity, by careful correction, compres- 
sion, and unsparing excision, reducing the book to little more 
han half its present bulk, of giving the world a very useful work. 

THE PROVINCE OF REASON, * 

| agreed works have appeared which are calculated to exercise so 

beneficial an influence on the educated portion of the religious 
world as Dr. Young’s “ Province of Reason,’’ which is a criticism 
of Mr. Mansell’s now famous Bampton Lecture on the “ Limits of 
Religious Thought.” In that publication, under the guise of 
assailing sceptical rationalism, reason itself was attacked ; and for 
the sake of terrifying men to take refuge within the precincts of 
revelation, a philosophical basis was denied to those convictions 
of our nature which form the legitimate foundation of all religions 
ideas. Mr. Manseil’s labours were also important in their bearings 
upon the entire range of speculation, because, if the human faculties 
were limited as he contended, man himself must be a poor miserable 
creature, a fitting victim for despotism, both ecclesiastical and 
secular. 

Dr. Young, who is an able master of dialectics, saw at once the 
errors of the Bampton Lecture, and his zeal for religious as well as 
philosophical truth impelled him to the present criticism, which 
will gratify the enlightened portion of the Christian community, as 
well as vindicate the claims of philosophy against the able but in 
sidious assaults of the Oxford divine. 

Dr. Young tells us that to him, “if the principles of the Bampton 
Lecture be conceded, the chief attribute of humanity as constituted 
by the Great Father is laid in the dust, the sacred Scriptures are 
an elaborate and meaningless pretence, the possibility of worship 
and of trust in the Supreme is destroyed, and above all, the autho- 
rity of conscience and the immutable foundations of morality are 
undermined.” 

The assertions of Mr. Mansell which drew forth this pro 
test relate to the Infinite, and man’s alleged inability to con- 
ceive of it except by a consciousness “ which is self-contradie- 
tory.” The tendency, if not the purpose, of Mr. Mansell’s 
teachings is, in the words of Dr. Young, to “separate mental 
philosophy from religious faith, to show that they are irrecontile- 
able, and that faith has no security save in a universal protest 
against the authority of the understanding.” To accomplish this 
result it was necessary for Mr. Mansell to introduce as much con- 
fusion as possible into the conception of the Infinite, and a con- 
siderable portion of the present work is devoted to an exposure of 
the errors he has committed. After a few preliminary remarks, 
Dr. Young claims for “rationalism rightly so called” the character 
not of a sectional, but of a universal faith,” and he protests against 
confining the term to a particular method of arriving at negative 
conclusions, While Mr. Mansell endeavours to impose arbitrary limits 
upon speculation, Dr. Young proclaims the tendency to speculate 
even upon the highest subjects as so universal and irrepressible as 
to deserve to be considered as a law of our nature. He contends 
the reality of an outward revelation, but likewise for ‘ an inward, un- 
written revelation in our intelligent nature.” In his crusade against 
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rationalism Mr. Mansell availed himself of the forms which it has 
assumed in certain German systems, very foreign to English modes 
of thought. Dr. Young gives a brief but able sketeh of the doctrines 
of the chief German philosophers, indicating their merits and defects, 
and showing that the latter do not render it the less incumbent 
upon us to cling to a rationalism which he designates as “ reverent, 
humble, and pious,” and which it would be false to our minds to 
0. 

_ at the social aspects of these questions, we cannot fail to 
recognise the connexion between liberty and progress on the one 
hand, with perfect freedom of inquiry ; and of retrogression and 
slavery on the other, with any attempt to establish a national faith 
repugnant to the understanding, by the exercise of terrorism or 
force. Mr. Mansell is hopeless of convincing our reason that he 
is right, but he would scare us from the use of that reason by hob- 
goblin pictures of its alleged works, and compel us to swallow with- 
out examination the system which he affirms to be the only one in 
which we can find safety and peace. The first step in this process is 
to inquire into, with a view of limiting, our powers of thought. The 
Bampton Lecturer asserts that “to conceive of a Deity as he is we 
must conceive of him as First Cause, as absolute, and as infinite,” and 
the terms First Cause, absolute, and infinite, he declares to be 
“familiar as household words.” Dr. Young objects at the outset 
to cumbering the discussion with words which are far from being 
generally understood, and shows that to make a distinction between 
the Absolute and the Infinite is to follow Sir W. Hamilton into 
one of the errors which that great man committed. He then comes 
to the definition of the Infinite which Mr. Mansell lays down, and 
especially the strange assertion that ‘an unrealized potentiality is a 
limit,” and consequently that nothing can be considered to be in- 
finite which has not already accomplished all it can do, or in other 
words, used up all its powers. Dr. Young is here completely at 
issue with the subject of his criticism, and he justly considers that 
“ power which is truly infinite must be for ever unrealized, for ever 
unrealizable in its utmost extent, and just because it is infinite.” 
Mr. Mansell considers ‘ every infinite mode of consciousness as 
extending over the field of every other, and that their common 
action involves perpetual antagonism’’—a fallacy of confusion that 
would make infinite benevolence the opponent of infinite skill. 
Just as Imlac convinced Rasselas that no one could be a poet, Mr. 
Mansell seeks to gain his object by drawing a picture which nobody 
could realize. If the idea of infinity did involve the absurdities 
which Mr. Mansell supposes, it is quite clear that the human intel- 
lect would never arrive at it, and equally clear that Dr. Young is 
right in perceiving that such an infinite could not be accepted by the 
direction of any external authority. Mr. Mansell asks, ‘‘ How can 
the relative be conceived as coming into being? Ifit is a distinct 
reality from the absolute, it must be considered as passing from 
non-existence into existence.” It is by no means easy to know what 
these hard words mean, but they seem intended to show that any 
idea of creation is an intellectual impossibility. Their author has 
chiefly read German metaphysics to obtain instruments of confu- 
sion. A thing cannot pass from one state to another, unless it zs in 
the first state from which it is supposed to progress. Passing from 
non-existence into existence is simply nonsense, but with the aid of 
such nonsense it is easy for the Lecturer to arrive at the assertion 
that from whatever side we view it, the “conception of the Infinite 
is encompassed with contradictions.” It is strange that fallacies so 
obvious as those of Mr. Mansell, should have needed the refutation 
provided for them by Dr. Young; but the influence of his book is 
undoubted, and must to a large extent be ascribed to the ingenuity 
with which the subject was confused by a swarm of technical words, 
which concealed alike its meaning and its fallacies, and left a vague 
impression that a man of cleverness and learning had said a wonder- 
ful deal of fine stuff to prove certain propositions, which were affirmed 
with afanatical energy that looked like well-meaning zeal. So curious 
an idea has Mr. Mansell of that Infinite, which is happily beyond the 
cognizance of our faculties, that he tells us it “cannot be distin- 
guished from the finite by the absence of any quality which the 
finite possesses, for such absence would be a limitation.” Dr. Young 
shows that the sort of infinite here imagined is merely an ideal 
abstraction—* ¢he all,” and cannot have any reference to the qualities 
of an Infinite Being. By a negative method, Mr. Mansell con- 
structs an atheistic system, and then tells us if we do not like it we 
can accept his version of revealed theism. But if the atheism were 
the natural conclusion of reason, the foundations for the proposed 
theism would have been taken away. In other directions the 
theory of the Bampton Lecturer is equally at variance with faet ; 
and we fully concur with Dr. Young’s protest against such asser- 
tions as that, “in religion, in morals, in our daily business, in the 
care of our lives, in the exercise of our senses, the rules which guide 
our practice cannot be reduced to principles which satisfy our 
reason ;” and it is still more monstrous that the mind should be 
represented as “cramped by its own laws, and bewildered by the 
contemplation of its own forms.” We do not mean to accuse 
Mr. Mansell of wilful pervers‘on, but it is curious that these attacks 
upon human reason and painful efforts to produce confusion of 
thought nearly always spring from the adherents of ecclesiastical 
or political tyranny, and come from those who wish to support or 
construct an institution in defiance of the natural tendencies and 
Interests of mankind. 

Another portion of Mr. Mansell’s system that Dr. Young assails 
with great energy, is that in which he places the external evidences 
of religion above those which are internal, a process which is essen- 
tial to the complete subjugation of individual consciousness to the yoke 





of an arbitrary and unreasonable authority. For many eloquent | 
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remarks on this subject we refer to Dr. Young’s work, and 
his vindication of immutable morality and the authority 
conscience as an ultimate appeal. 

Dr. Young objects to Sir Wm. Hamilton’s opinion 
knowledge is merely phenomenal, that is, a knowledge of 
of essences or causes, and he adopts, in a manner we 
altogether understand, a theory of intuitions, as distinct 
the natural action of the mind upon external , or 
its own manifestations. To us it seems enough to be certain 
our knowledge is true, and we have no reason to consider pheno- 
menal knowledge as untrustworthy or unsound. It must fail 
to give us all the trath, but, as finite beings, we cannot expect 
more than partial success in our efforts at either ing or 
what we desire ; and, with regard to the theory of intuitions, we 
may remember that we are designed and destined to come into eon- 
tact with a host of external circumstances, which furnish food for 
thought as well as objects of perception, and at each of our 
progress our mental horizon is enlarged, and sietaiens and 
generalisations shine upon us as true,—felt to be so, because, in 
harmony with the experience we have gained, and the 
we have reached. We see no gain in believing that without 
rience or without antecedent culture, some miraculous fact of intui- 
tion would unfold itself in our minds. But while differing upon a 
few minor points of controversial metaphysics, we offer our sym- 
pathy and applause to Dr. Young for his bold assertion of the claims 
of reason. 
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THE CHURCH HISTORY OF SCOTLAND.*) 


MACAULAY has somewhere stated that Scotland has always 

had the worst government, and always been the best governed, 
of European countries. The constitutional love of the writer for 
startling antithesis occasioned the exaggeration of the paradox, 
We may fairly deduct something, and limit our aeceptation of the 
dictum to this—that Scotland has always had a feeble government, 
but never has suffered so much therefrom as at first sight might 
have been expected. Still the saying, even as modified, is perplex- 
ing ; and we anxiously beat about for some solution of the difficulty, 
It will not suffice for the doctrinaire at once to leap to the refuge 
of laissez-faire, and calmly to assume, in a satisfied way, that there 
is here yielded one more demonstration of the insufficiency of 
government for its professed ends; or, to look at the other side of 
the medal, the needlessness of the device of government for thé 
attainment of ends that society, ungoverned, may adequately achieve, 
The solution is yet to be reached. The question recurs, “ What 
was it in this national society that enabled it to govern itself, and 

roduce a fair average security and national life, im as it was 
[ a feeble, or injured by a worthless, governing iy?” Now, 
Scotland is and has been, at least since the Reformation, the most 
ecclesiastical and the most theological of modern peoples. The 
theorist would very naturally, at the first blush, try to apply the 
recognised differentia of Scotland’s character, in ex: of the 
recognised differentia of Scotland’s condition. Such volumes as 
the two before us we open with the primary wish to discover 
whether this theory will avail, whether the facts will support it, and 
so dispel our perplexity. 

It is in this way that our interest in Scottish ecclesiastical h 
becomes greater than if Scottish ecclesiasticals had been as subordi- 
nate to civil and secular questions and movements, as has been the 
case in such countries as our own. Scottish presbytery, with its 
evolutions, answers, as one constituent factor in the national deve- 
lopment, to something a great deal more than the apparently cor- 
responding English episcopacy, the various forms of nonconformity, 
oe the history of their conflicts. The realized fact, En of 
to-day, has partly been produced by ecclesiastical causes and move- 
ments, partly by political and social causes and movements. The latter 
have enormously preponderated as constituent agencies towards the 
development of the English nation into what it is. In Scotland 
ecclesiastical and theological movements (but chiefly the former) 
have preponderated over political and social agencies put together, as 
productive of the Scotland and the Seotchmen of to-day. The student 
of Scottish history must, therefore, regard its ecclesiastical aspects 
with nearly the same special prominence as he regards the religious 
life of the Jewish Commonwealth; and with a more than. 
the attention that he regards the Church History of Holland and 
Geneva in certain stages of the records of those republics. Such a 
book as Mr. CunNINGHAM's we must regard as something more than 
what it professes to be—a “Church History.” In very ange 
measure it must be looked upon as a national history; and t 
standard of our judgment and our fair expectations of its character 
must be proportionately altered. We must try it by a higher, or af 
least by a different test than that applicable to such works as Dean 
WADDINGTON’S. 

Our opinion of the book is, upon the whole, a very favourable one. 
In some respects we might have preferred its tone and character to 
be different ; but such difference we could not have fairly expected 
from a Scotch clergyman. Written, we suppose, mainly for Seotch- 
men, and, perhaps, for Scottish churchmen, it is not objective 
enough to suit the outside, general reading public. For 
to instance a minor matter first, technical terms about the proce- 
dure and rules of Seotch Church Courts are assumed to be unders 
stood by the reader; but only when they have repeatedly occurred, 
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and by the cross-light of various contexts, do we eatch their mean- 
ing, vaguely, and it may be incorrectly. But this want of objec- 
tiveness affects the treatment of the subject generally, preventing 
the cosmopolitan student from extracting from the work its full 
lessons advan We are left to ourselves to discover in most 
cases what of the facts mentioned are the specialities of Scottish 
religious history and life. They are given in their places, but are 
not explicitly distinguished from those features which are commonly 
istic of all the reformed countries of Europe. As jurymen 
sitting upon the book, we have to allege no want of testimony, 
lainly and amply given; but for our purposes we should have 
Fikea and benefited by more summing up and comment. This 
cannot be alleged as a fault against the writer, but it cannot but 
be an inevitable deduction from the value and popularity of his book 
out of Scotland. 

Praiseworthy industry, workman-like care in compilation, lucid 
and unpretending narration, and, above all, a degree of candour 
rarely found in any clerical camp, are the points which call for the 
most marked praise. Scotland has never been very keenly interested 
in the religious history of its pre-reformation ancestors. The 

tyne, Maitland, and Spalding Clubs have disinterred much 
authentic and interesting matter about the old days of the monks 
of Melrose, who 
* Never wanted beef nor ale, 
As long as their neighbours’ lasted ;” 


of Micwart Scorr of Balmearie, THomas the rhymer of Ercil- 
doune, visits to Scotland of nras Sytvivs, and other legates, Xe. 
“The dark and more distant era of the Culdees has been illuminated 
by much new light; and Dr. Danten Witson has built up a very 
full archzology of pre-historic times. In spite of all this erudition 
and its fruits, Scottish scholarship has, for the most part, been 
arrested in its backward researches at the barrier of the Reforma- 
tion. In Scottish ecclesiastical history, there are no pre-reformation 

Hels to our Bepr, Ansexm, Lanrranc, Becket, Bontracx, 

RADWARDINE, Occam, and Wycuirre. Although, accordingly, 

Mr. Cunn1necHam makes very diligent use and citation of the re- 
ublished remains of early Scottish history, he compresses all he 
to say on the centuries before the Reformation into about a sixth 
of his whole space. On Druids, Culdees, the rise of monachism, 
disputes about papal supremacy, the foundation of universities, 
ony literary churchmen, the development of simony and other 
corruptions, he is painfully concise and meagre. But the motive 
of this is obvious. He had to consult the tastes of his own reading 
fellow-countrymen ; and the price of this cursory treatment of the 
Catholic times is paid in about six hundred pages devoted to the 
rise and growth of the Reformation, using that expression in its 
largest sense, as denoting the struggle that commenced with 
Pargicx Hamitton, and ended on the day when “ Bonnie Dundee ” 
fell dead at Killiecrankie. 

Joun Knox, of course, is made much of; and Mr. Cunnineuam, 
with ourselves, evinces a great historic regard, but little personal 
Tove for him. Anything more inherently dry than the whole history 
of the long “troubles” in Scotland, history does not know. ‘There 
are, indeed, bright though rare exceptions. The soul of the 
reader is waked from its torpor when the tedious argumentation of 
church courts, and kings, queens, or regents’ council-chambers 
is alternated by the sharper and surer argumentation of the un- 
sheathed blade at the fights of Langside, Philiphaugh, Dunbar, 
and Bothwell Brig. Mr. Cunnineram is not eloquent, and does 
not rise to any higher flight when these gleams of interest occur ; 
nor even, when the pathetic stories of some of the martyred 
reformers would, if anything could, provoke some pathos and 
involuntary fire. 

The silent but significant eighteenth century is treated well and 
with great candour. Principal Roprrtson, leading the Moderate 
party in the Assembly, is a portrait more within Mr. CunnrneHam’s 

ers, than the old Marshal of [Gustavus ApoLruvs routing the 
]-fated Montrose on the banks of the Ettrick, or OLtver Crom- 
WELL riding through the blood and bones of the Scots slain at 
Dunbar. The Church of Scotland had two fights to wage last 
century—one with EpENrzer Erskine and revived Covenanting 
Puritanism; one with Davin Hume and revived Philosophic 
Pyrrhonism. Both her fights were arduous, and she carries the 
hardly cicatrized scars of both on her face still. It is, indeed, then, 
a very high commendation that we are enabled to give Mr. Cun- 
NINGHAM when we avow that, to our eyes, he has narrated the 
recent contests of his Church with wondrous candour and liberality. 
His book altogether, if it will not suit the lounging study chair, 
bl ge the shelf of the library, where reliable books of reference 
stand. If not brilliant or striking, it is sound, good, and conscien- 
tiously compiled. 


OWEN MEREDITH’S NEW POEM.* 


— is in the new poem by the so-named Owen Meredith, a 
dash, a daring, and an occasional felicity, both of thought and 
diction, which will undoubtedly go far to make it the chief poetical 
production of the season. Once get over the startling novelty of 
measure, and we meet with much that is really attractive. 
Here we are startled with a grace or an elegance—there we are 
waylaid with a bold figure, simile, or metaphor—in another place, a 
sage reflection, or a piece of worldly wisdom, an apt description or 
a real philosophical formula ; and everywhere a life of soul and heart 





* Lucile. By Owen MenepitH. Chapman and Hall. 
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and mind, which certifies that a living seer is pouring his H 
prophecies through those wild and vagrant mt too ften Some 
joa and reaching in ourselves the sacred sources of thought and 
feeling. 

The metre, however, will be objected to. It consists of a lilt of 
anapestic and other feet, which will scarcely be regarded as grave 
enough by those who have accepted the usual heroic couplet as the 
most suitable vehicle for an epic argument. We can recollect, how. 
ever, when the charming measure of “ Christabel” was objected to 
on similar grounds, notwithstanding the melody that was insepar- 
able from all Coleridgean verse. Mr. Meredith has certainly tuned 
his lines to his ear, and frequently given a grandeur to their swing 
The variety which he has sought and found is infinite, and some. 
times beautiful. He has but one fault—that he has evidently 
written it with too much ease, and has indulged in the facility of 
rhyming, and not thought it worth his while to bestow critical 
revision on the false, imperfect, or too frequent. Wherever wa 
have “ world,” we are sure to have “ furled” or “ hurled,” th 
it would be hard to say what the “ furling ” or the “ hurling ” had 
to do with the subject matter. Undoubtedly, the pen should have 
been put through such couplets. Old Spenser, in the infaney of 
rhyming, might take such licence; but our language has since 
multiplied its resources, and the indolence is unpardonable which 
neglects to avail itself of them. 

This conception of the character of the chief person in the drama, 
whose good and evil sensibly influences all that is good and evil in 
the destinies of his associates, is a powerful one, and in its embodi- 
ment is colossal. That of the heroine is also more than an ordinary 
ideal, and stands out in most effective relief. They are both expo- 
nents of strength, intellectual or emotional, and have stamped the 
impress of their might on the burning page. Neither of them 
would have been proper to an ancient epic, they are too subtle, too 
individual ; but they are precisely the characters for a modern novel, 
for a novel in verse, like the present. Cannot we find in this a 
sufficient justification why the author has rejected the usual heroic 
couplet, and preferred a lighter measure P It would have been 
unwise to have set his composition to the organ—he has chosen 
instead the piano for his instrument, and arranged his score accord- 
ingly. His work will suit many, and we think prove extensively 
popular. 


STATE OF THE WEST INDIES.* 
HENEVER we meet with an opinion more than commonly 
absurd, we expect to find it based on practical experience— 
on something seen and misunderstood. Such has been the case 
with nearly all that has been written concerning our West India 
peroeaes, from the time when Slavery was abolished to the present 
our. 

All of us hate Slavery. Most of us believe that it is so radically 
contrary to the laws of human nature and the primary dictates of 
religion, that no fear of pecuniary loss to the sugar planters, or of 
political and commercial entanglement to ourselves, ought to have 
stood in the way of emancipation for a moment; and yet, such is 
our ignorance of the social state of the West Indies, that a few 
designing men have almost succeeded in convincing us that the 
abolition of negro slavery, one of the noblest corporate acts to be 
found in the world’s annals, has been a failure—an injury to the 
slaveowner, without benefit to the slave—in fact, a romantic 
blunder, only to be excused as we excuse the Crusades, on account 
of the noble spirit of self-sacrifice that actuated the blunderers. 
That the facts are not so, has always been known to a few advanced 
liberals, who have carefully examined the statements of those whose 
interest it was to deceive. Had it not been for their influence, and 
that of a small knot of Tories belonging to the religious Lody called 
Evangelical, the results of this great act of restitution would have 
been entirely unknown. As it is, the ignorance both in Parliament 
and country is very dense. The time would be wisely spent, if 
some one of our professional thinkers, whose aim and whose lot is, 
if they are faithful to their high calling, to direct the world in its 
progress towards a higher and more perfect civilization, would give 
us an extended history of the sugar islands from that time when 
the first slave ship landed its cargo to the present era, when free- 
dom has been established for upwards of a quarter of a century. 
Such a work as we suggest should enter fully into detail ; it shou 
take us to the hunting grounds, where the free men of the wilder- 
ness were captured, and give us a picture of the horrors of the 
middle passage—should detail what was the kind of life endured by 
these human chattels before the Home Government interfered to 
protect them from their masters’ cruelty—and how, as one by one 
the burthens of the slave were lightened, these owners of human pro- 
perty from time to time protested against such intermeddling of the 

tate with vested interests and the rights of capital. Information 
on all these matters is to be had, but to the general reader it is not 
accessible, for it lies buried in Anti-Slavery reports, Parliamentary 
Blue-books, and party pamphlets, long since forgotten, where none 
but students ever think of prying. 

Englishmen ought to know these things, that they may fully 
estimate the importance of the great Act of 1834; but as they are 
not usually exact or careful analysts of human nature, they find it, 
notwithstanding Uncle Tom's Cabin and The White Slave, hard 
to believe that the owning of slaves is the hardening and brutalising 
thing all experience has proved it to be. 








* Slavery and Freedom in the British West Indies. 
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amphlet before us is written by the son of one of the chief 
a ol in the cause of emancipation. It makes no pretensions to 
be a history such as we have sketched ; its aim is to show in a few 
words what the two antagonistic systems have each done for our 
ssessions. What it professes to do is thoroughly done. The 
result of the evidence, for the fairness of whieh, on the whole, we 
can vouch, from an independent examination of most of the doen- 
ments from which it is drawn, is, as might have been foretold, 
entirely in favour of liberty. “ Right never comes wrong. 


Those who believe that the crimes of Slavery would have gradually 
died out, had that “ peculiar institution” been permitted to remain 
under the guidance of a remedial code, should remember that not 
many years before the fetters were struck from the limbs of the 
working population of Jamaica and its kindred isles, the proposition 
that the flogging of women should be discontinued was put to the 
vote, after due discussion in each colony, and in every one the result 
was the same. It was resolved that female slaves should continue 
to be subject to being stripped and flogged, at the mercy of any 
ruffian who might happen to have them under his charge. So hor- 
rified, indeed, were the planters at the unheard-of humanity of Mr. 
Lewis during his abode among them, that some of them actually 
wanted the grand jury at Montego Bay to prosecute him for over- 
indulgence of his own slaves. 

It is commonly stated in society and in books of reference that 
in the Dutch colony of Surinam, the slaves are less cruelly treated 
than in any other place where the institution continues to exist. 
This may be so. When all are bad, it concerns us little to dis- 
tinguish minute shades of difference. As that colony is, however, 
put forward by some persons as an argument in favour of Slavery, 
it is well to draw attention to some particulars which seem to be 
pretty nearly unknown. Are its admirers aware that the war car- 
ried on by the Dutch against their escaped slaves, who had founded 
villages and cultivated the soil far away in the forest, and whose 
only crime was escaping from bondage, has been characterized by 
all the atrocities that usually accompany such wars? Do they know 
that the Home Government has frequently interfered to protect the 
slaves, and that yet torture is still a usual means of compelling 
obedience? The penal register of Surinam for 1851 informs us 
that during that year five hundred slaves, men, women, and children, 
were flogged by the legally-appointed officer, at the instance of 
their owners. Those who have seen the whips, describe them as 
black with blood, and as tearing the flesh from every part of the 
body. The separation of the child from the mother is now illegal 
there, but the tie of family is effectually broken by the State not 
acknowledging negro marriages. A black baby has, according to 
the law of Surinam, no father. 

Mr. Buxton’s work treats only of our own islands. Although he 
is obviously well informed on the general history of Slavery, his 
book contains no notice of the above facts, or of the horrible state 
of the servile population of the Spanish possessions. The perpetual 
complaints of the owners of the sugar plantations occupies much of 
his attention. Many of these persons really seem to have brought 
themselves to believe that the profitable production of sugar and 
spices requires the greatest possible moral degradation in all those 
who are employed in their cultivation and manufacture. 


Probably no body of men ever spent less time and energy in the 
management of their estates than the owners of West Indian pro- 
perty. In former times they almost universally abode in England, 
leaving to their agents the entire management of their estates and 
all their concerns. The state of their slaves was nothing to them, 
except so far as it had to do with the cash account. This cash 
account was in gradual progress of deterioration long before the 
slaves were made free. The carelessness and incapacity of many of 
the agents or middlemen, and the roguery of others, have been by 
far the most fruitful causes of decline. That it was not abolition 
that caused the depreciation of property, is clear from the report of 
the Parliamentary Committee of 1832, where it is stated that the 
distress of the planters had existed for ten or twelve years past. It 
is capable of the most positive proof that the decrease in production 
had been going on for many years before 1834, the time from which 
the discontented planter dates all his woes. In the ten years end- 
ing with 1820, the export of Jamaica was 1,196,072 hogsheads of 
sugar, while during the next decade it fell to 994,229 hogsheads, 
showing a decrease of 201,843 hogsheads in ten years. 


The West Indian planter of the old school is fast becoming 
extinct. The great bulk of the landed property in those islands has 
changed hands within the last few years. Most of the sugar grounds 
are now cultivated by resident proprietors, many by primitive joint 
stock companies, composed in part or wholly of negroes. Some of 
the black population have already accumulated sufficient eapital to 
hold plantations of their own. Freedom and physical wellbeing 
have here, as every where else, had a strong tendency to elevate the 
people. Many can now read and write well, the degrading practice 
of coneubinage becomes yearly less frequent, marriage-is already 
the recognised social arrangement, and the eonduct and dress of the 
Women show a yearly increasing improvement in morals. Coinci- 
dent with this, we find that among the white population the old 
prejudice against African blood is fast disappearing, though under 
the old system it was intensely strong, so much so that blacks were 
not allowed burial in the same churchyard with the superior race ; 
and at St. John’s, in Antigua, the white man’s funeral bell was not 
permitted to be profaned by tolling for the death of a black—a 
—_ one was actually provided for the use of that degraded 
Peopie. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Rome, 14th April, 1860, 
THE HOLY WEEK. 


HE Mil admirari school are out of favour. In our “ earnest 
working” age, it is the fashion to treat everything seriously, to 
find in everything a deep hidden meaning, in fact, to admire every 
thing. Since the days of Worpsworrn and Perr Bru, every 
petty poet and romantic writer has had his sneer at the shallow 
sceptie to whom a cowslip was a cowslip only, and who called a spade 
a spade. I feel, therefore, painfully that I am not of my own day 
when I express my deliberate conviction, that the ceremonies of Holy 
Week at Rome are—the word must come out sooner or later—an 
imposture. 

This is not the place to enter into the religi aspect of the 
Catholic question—nor if it were, should I have any wish to enter 
the lists of controversy as a champion of either side. I can understand 
that for some minds the ideas of Church unity, of a mystic commu- 
nion of the faithful, and of an infallible head of a spiritual body have 
a strange attraction; nay, even a real existence. Ican understand 
too, that for such persons all the pomps and pageantry of the Pa 
services present themselves under an aspect to me unintelligi 
Whether these ideas be right or wrong I am not able, nor doI care 
to argue. The Pontifical ceremonies, however, have not only a 
spiritual aspect, but a material and very matter-of-fact one. They 
are,'after all, great “spectacles,” got up with the aid of music and 
upholstery and dramatic mechanism. Now, how far in this latter 
point of view the ceremonies are successful or not, I think from 
some small experience I am pretty well qualified to judge; and if I 
am asked whether, as ceremonies, the services of the Church of 
Rome are imposing and effective, I answer, most unhesitatingly, no, 
I know that this assertion upsets a received article of faith in Pro- 
testant England as to the seductive character of the Papal cere- 
monies. I remember well the time when I too believed that the 
shrines of the old faith were the haunts of sense-enthralling gran- 
deur, of wild enchantment and bewitching beauty; when I too 
dreamt how amidst crowds of rapt worshippers, while unearthly mu- 
sic pealed around you and the fragrant incense floated heavenwards, 
your soul became lost to everything, save to a feeling of unreasoning 
ecstasy. In fact, I believed in the enchantments of Papal pageantry, 
as firmly as I believed that a Lord Mayor’s feast was a repast in 
which Apicius would have revelled, or that an Opera ball was a scene 
of Oriental and voluptuous delight. Alas! I have seen all, and known 
all, and have found all three r be but vane a 

Now, the question as to the real aspect of t ean 
and .the effects produced by them upon the minds, nr pon 
versialists, but of ordinary spectators, is by no means an unimportant 
one with reference to the future prospects of Italy and the Papacy. 
Let me try then, not irreverently or depreciatingly, but as antin 
of plain matters of fact, to tell what you really ‘io see and hear at 
the greatest and grandest of the Roman ceremonies. Of all the 
Holy Week services, none have a more Eu fame, or have 
been more written or sung about, than the Misereres in the Sistine 
chapel. Now to be present at these services you have to staré 
at about one o'clock, or midday, in fall evening costame—dress 
coat and black trousers. Any man who has ever had to walk 
out in evening attire in the broad daylight will agree with me 
that the sensation of the general shabbiness and duskiness of your 
whole appearance is so strong as to overcome all other considera- 
tions, not to mention your devotional feelings. In this attire you 
have to stand for a couple of hours amongst a iring and ill- 
tempered crowd, composed of tourists and priests, for the Italians are 
too wise to trouble themselves for such an object. Daring these two 
mortal hours you are pushed forward constantly by energetic ladies 
bent on being placed,and pushed back by the Swiss who defend 
the entranee. The conversation you hear around you and perforce 
engage in, is equally unedifying, both religiously and intellectually, 
a sort of rechauffé of Murray’s handbook, flavoured with discus- 
sions on last Sunday’s sermon. When you are reduced to such a 
frame of mind and body as is the natural result of time so employed, 
the doors of the chapel are opened, and you have literally to fight 
your way in, amidst a crowd of ladies hustling, screaming, and 
fainting. If you are lucky you get standing room in a sort of open 
pen, whenee, if you are tall, you can cateh a sight of the Porz’s 
tiara in the distance; or, if you belong to the softer sex, you get a 
place behind the screen, where you cannot see, but what is much 
better, can sit. The atmosphere of the candle-lightcd, crammed 
chapel is overpowering, and oceupation you have none, except 
trying in the dim light to decipher the frescoes on the roof, with 
your head turned backwards. For three long hours you have a 
succession of dreary monotonous strains, forming portions of a chant, 
to you unintelligible, broken at intervals by a p of intonation, 
There is no organ or instrumental music, and the absence of “ con- 
tralto” voices is poorly compensated for by the unnatural accents of 
the Papal substitutes for female vocalis!s. The music itself may be 
very fine—competent critics declare it is, and I have no doubt they 
are right ; but, I say unhesitatingly, it is not music that addresses 
itself to popular tastes, or produces any feeling save that of weari- 
ness on nine-tenths of its hearers. You can mark clearly the 
expression of satisfaction which steals over every face as candle 
after candle of the stack of waxlights before the altar is put out 
successively, at intervals of some twenty minutes. If the ceremony 
were reduced to one tenth its length, it might be impressive, but a 
dirge which goes on for three hours, and a chandelier which takes 
the same time to have its lights snuffed out, become an intolerable 
nuisance, The dying cadence of the Miserere is undoubtedly 
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nd; but, in the first place, it comes when your patience is ex- 
Fonstel— in the second, it lasts so long, that you begin to 
wonder whether it will ever end. ‘The slavery to conventional 
rules in En , Which causes one to shrink from the charge of 
not caring about music as ogre | as one could, and from pleading 

ilty to personal cowardice, makes Englishmen, and still more 
ishwomen, profess to be delighted with the Misereres; but, in 
- their heart of hearts their feeling is much such as I have given 
utterance to. 

The ceremonies in St. Peter’s itself are, as sights, much better, but 

et I often think that the very size and grandeur of the giant edifice 
increases the mesquin-ness (for want of an English word I must 
manufacture a French one) of the whole ceremonies. At the exposi- 
tion of the relics, for instance, vou see in a very lofty gallery, two 
small figures, holding up something—what you cannot tell—set up 
in a rich framework of gold and jewels. It may be a piece of the 
cross, or a martyr’s finger bone, or a horse’s tooth—what it is 
neither you nor any one else can guess at that distance. If the 
whole con tion knelt down in adoration the artistic effect would 
un neieeably be fine, but then not one person in seven does kneel, 
and therefore the effect is lost. So it is with the washing of the 
high altar. If one priest alone went up and poured the wine and 
oil over the sacred stone, and then cleansed the shrine from any 
spot or stain, the grandeur of the idea would not be marred by the 
monotony of the performance ; but when some four hundred priests 
and choristers defile past, each armed with a chip besom, like those of 
the “ buy-a-broom” girls of our childhood, and each gives a dab to 
the altar as he passes, the whole scene becomes tiresome, if not 
absurd. The same fatal objection applies to the famous washing of 
the feet at the Trinita dei Pellegrini. As a mere matter of simple 
fact there is nothing very interesting in seeing a number of old 
women’s feet washed, or in belholding a number of peasants, who 
would be much better if the washing extended above their feet, 
engaged in gulping down an unsavoury repast. The whole charm 
of the thing rests in the idea, and this idea is quite extinguished by 
the extreme length and tediousness of the whole proceeding. The 
feet have too evidently been washed before, and the pilgrims are 
too palpably got up for the occasion. 

e finest ceremony I have ever witnessed in Rome is the High 
Mass at St. Peter's on Easter-day, but as a theatrical spectacle, in 
which light alone I am now speaking of it, it is marred by many 
palpable defects. Whenever I have seen the Pore carried in his 
chair in state, I can never help thinking of the story of the Irish- 
man, who, when the bottom and seat of his sedan chair fell out, 
remarked to his bearers, that “he might as well walk, but for the 
honour of the thing.” One feels so strongly that the PorE might 
every bit as well walk as ride in that ricketty top-heavy chair, in 
which he sits or rather sways to and fro, with a sea-sick expres- 
sion. Then the ostrich feathers are so very shabby, and the whole 
get-up of the procession is so painfully “ not” regardless of ex- 

se. You see Cardinals, with dirty robes, under the most gorgeous 
stoles, while the surplices are as yellow as the stained gold-worked 
bands which hang across them. There is, indeed, no sense of con- 
gruity or the inherent fitness of things about the Italian ceremo- 
nials, A priest performs mass and elevates the host with muddy 
boots on, while the Pors himself, in the midst of the grandest ser- 
vice, blows his nose on a common red pocket-handkerchief. The 
absence of the organ detracts much from the impressiveness of the 
music in English ears, while the constant bowings and genuflexions, 
the drawling intonations, and the endless monotonous psalms, all 
utterly devoid of meaning for a lay worshipper, added to the utter 
listlessness of the congregation, and even of the priests engaged in 
celebration of the service, destroy the impression the gorgeousness of 
the scene would otherwise produce. 

The insuperable objection, however, to the impressiveness of the 
whole scene is the same as mars all Papal pageants—I mean the 
length and monotony of the performance. One chant may be fine, 
one prostration before the altar may be striking, one burst of the 
choral litany may act upon your senses ; but, when you have chant 
after chant, prostration after prostration, chorus after chorus, each 
the twin brother to the ,other, and going on for hours, without 
— rhyme or reason, you cease to take thought of anything, in 
order to speculate idly when, if ever, there is likely to be an end. 
There is no variety, and little change, too, about the ceremonies. 
When you have seen one you have seen all, and when you have seen 
them once, you can understand how to the Romans themselves these 
sights have become stale and dull, till they look upon them much 
as I fancy the musicians in the orchestra of the old Princess’s must 
have looked upon one of Kran’s Shaksperian revivals when the 
season was far spent. 





Turin, April 21, 1860. 

A other political events and public affairs are cast into the shade 

for the time being by the enthusiastic reception given to our be- 
loved King during his progress through his new states. Nothing 
could be better calculated to strengthen those bonds of reciprocal 
affection and mutual confidence, in virtue of which, it may be said, 
that for the past ten years Victron Emmanvet has governed the 
whole of Italy. In one view the dispossessed princes are perfectly 
right in declaring that Vicror Emmanvet has supplanted them, 
and substituted his own for their government. But the arts and 
methods adopted by the King of Piedmont have all been open, 
straightforward, and loyal. It has been by honesty of intention, 
decision of purpose, and the maintenance of such oaths and promises 
as the other princes made only to break, that he has won the place 
n the heart of Italy which he now holds. If joy-bells, addresses, 











fireworks, and illuminations afford any real test of a people’s secret 
feelings, our King has surely reason to be content. Pisa was too 
impatient to offer the homage of her ancient university to her new 
king to wait until he should honour her historic towers with hig 
presence. The students, mindful of the patriotic traditions of their 
Alma Mater, and the glorious examples of the past, and no lesg 
strongly impressed with the political necessities of their country at 
the present time, and confiding in Victor EmMAnvet for the 
future, were determined to express their thanks and aspirationg 
without delay. They wished that at his first entrance upon the 
Tuscan soil he should receive the spontaneous and fervid salutationg 
of the generation which is growing up in the culture of science, and 
which is the hope of the nation for the future. With this view a 
deputation was despatched to Leghorn, composed of twelve your 
men, who were chosen from different Italian provinces and co onies, 
in order to make the demonstration completely national. This commig. 
sion presented an address through Baron Ricasotr. His Maj 
received it with every testimony of joy and gratification at the moment 
when, setting foot in Tuscany, he was greeted by the populace with 
exulting shouts as King of Italy. The good city of Pisa has ont. 
done itself in its preparations to weleome the king. Never wag 
such an illumination witnessed there before, and never did the 
magnificent Lung Arno appear so enchanting in its nocturnal 
splendour. Genoa has sent a municipal deputation to restore to 
Pisa her famous chains, The deputation, consisting of the Syndie 
and six councillors, embarked on board the royal steamer, the 
Governolo, placed at their service by the Government for the 
pose. This demonstration of friendly regard is most acceptable to 
Pisa, who, on her part, has spared no pains to give the Genoese 
deputation a hearty and fitting reception. The chains were to be 
suspended in the Campo Santo, where those are already hu 
which Florence, moved by equally noble and kindly sentiments, 
in like manner restored to Pisa. It is but natural that 
this once flourishing and famous Republic should like to gain 
possession of these badges of servility, now that brighter days have 
dawned for all the former rivals, and that they realize how com- 
pletely it is for the interest of each to lay aside the municipal 
jealousy which distracted them during the middle ages. It was 
about 1070 that the wars between Genoa and Pisa began. They 
continued, with various interruptions, for more than two hundred 
years, and ended in the downfall of Pisa. In the course of time, 
she regained a portion of her former prosperity, but in 1282 
another war began between her and her Genoese rival. The result 
was, that so large a proportion of the inhabitants of Pisa were 
carried prisoners to Genoa, that a proverb became current through- 
out Italy to the effect that if any one wished to see the former city 
he must visit the latter. While Genoa attacked Pisa by water, 
Florence assailed it by land. Between wars with these neighbour- 
ing cities and internal feuds, Pisa knew little peace, until, at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, she became permanently subject 
to Florence or merged in the rest of Tuscany. 

The present Minister of Public Instruction, Count Maman, is 
devoting much time and attention to the modification and improve 
ment of the course of studies. He has just issued a circular to the 
provincial directors stating the conditions to be observed by those 
who would pass through the inferior schools and universities. The 
Minister is making every effort to bring the studies to the highest 
possible point of perfection. With this view, he has proposed ex- 
aminations to test the progress aud scientific acquirements of the 
students ; and to give a still greater impetus to study, he suggests 
that the most assiduous and talented should be supplied with the 
funds necessary to complete their studies abroad. There is reason to 
believe that the various literary and scientific academies through- 
out the kingdom will be merged in a single national institution by 
means of an organisation which, while avoiding excessive centraliza- 
tion, will serve as a permanent fraternal manifestation of the intel- 
lectual activity of the new Italian kingdom. The Minister is acting 
wisely and well in seeking the aid of men who have a practical ac- 
quaintance with university education. 

An extract is in cireulation here from a new work now in course 
of publication by Chevalier Bunsen. It has afforded great pleasure, 
as showing the interest taken in the Italian cause by the great Ger- 
man writer and statesman. On this account I send it you:—“ Inall 
great undertakings having in view the redemption of the masses, it 
will be observed that there has invariably been co-operation between 
a great chief, or more than one, and the people. Without this 
nothing great can be achieved. ‘The chiefs in Israel showed the 
way and the people were ready to follow it, as it is said in the song 
of Desporan. She had witnessed times in which the chiefs were 
unable to guide others, and when the disheartened people showed 
no inclination for any self-sacrifice. The co-operation in redemp- 
tion of which we speak always embraces two elements, one of which is 
purely national, and goes no further than the effort to obtain freedom 
from foreign oppression and vain glory and honour ; while the other is 
more noble, more elevated, more humanitarian. Chiefs and peoples 
who feel within them a divine vocation, which leads them to risk 
life and property for that which is more noble and sacred for all the 
human race, have in themselves a power which cannot be explained 
by the calculations of even a just and wise self-respect. This was 
the case with the Greeks at Marathon; so with the Hebrew Mac- 
cabees ; so with the English and the Dutch in their conflicts with 
the Spaniards; so with those nobly enthusiastic men who ap 
during the French Revolution of 1789; so with the people and the 
army of Prussia in 1813; so with the Greek bored. we 2 in their 
struggles for independence from 1820 to 1827; so, finally, with the 
Italians in the glorious insurrection of the present year (1859).” 
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Ido not vouch for verbal accuracy in the above, as it has been 
translated and re-translated more than once, but the sense is as I 
othe accounts we receive from Sicily are of so contradictory a 
character, that it is impossible to tell if the revolution is suppressed 
or not. In any case, however, it will leave behind it indelible 
traces. It is a movement of the utmost importance as far as 
Piedmont is concerned, whether viewed as to its actual effects or 
probable future consequences. The King of NapLes had collected 
an army on the confines, which, there is every reason to believe, was 
destined to attack us. He is now compelled hastily to recall it, 
so that we are for the preseut liberated from that danger. We 
might hope that, after the warning which has been publicly given 
him by one of his own nearest relatives, he would confine his attention 
to the internal dangers which threaten his dynasty with absolute 
and speedy ruin, and be in no haste to renew his preparations of 
attack upon a neigbouring power, whose only offence is, that its 
example is such as to render his mode of government unbearable to 
his long disaffected subjects. The Count of Syracuse has written a 
letter to King Victor EmMmanvEL, accompanied by a oy of the 
one he has addressed to his royal nephew, Francis II, The tenor 
of both is expressive of the desire that Sardinia and Naples should 
unite for the benefit of their respective subjects and the interest of 
the entire Peninsula. But it is little to be hoped that the Count’s 
appeal to his nephew will produce any good result. The King’s 
uncle and the brother-in-law of Prince Evcrner of Savoy, has 
never exercised any influence either over the Court or the populace. 
In spite of his well-known liberal sentiments, and his constant 
intercourse with artists and men of letters, he has not succeeded 





in inspiring faith even in those opposed to the Court and | 


Government. Still, the present act is significant as recognis- 
ing truths hitherto ignored by the royal family of Naples, and 
proving that they see the future with great apprehension and 
dismay. But, in spite of the difficulties with which he is beset, 
the King of Napxes has repulsed the efforts of Victor Emma- 
NUEL towards a better understanding between them, and has 
taken the opportunity twice recently of wantonly failing in 
courtesy to the Piedmontese Court through its diplomatic repre- 
sentatives. The publication of the correspondence upon the Neapo- 


opposed to that of 1831, has led to a declaration on the part of 
Prussia which is regarded as a challenge to Austria, Hanover, and 
Saxony, and Baron Kvssck, the Austrian president of the Diet, 
has obtained the ing of a resolution to the effect that every 
member of the Diet, and consequently Prussia, is held bound to 
submit to the will of the majority. The Bs jou now is, will 
Prussia really refuse? That she has, or wi have, all Germany 
at her back in this matter, I think must be pretty evident to 
one acquainted with the state of feeling here, although I think 


would be difficult to prove that the Prussian d ion upon the 
Hessian question offers the people of Hessia an tee of self- 
ir Prince or the 


government and non-interference on the ea 
Diet. Nevertheless, as matters stand, Prussia is considered as the 
sole hope of constitutionalism and the defender of Germany 
proper against France. Should Prussia execute the threat 
she has more than hinted at lately, of separating herself 
from the Confederation, she will become thereby at once Germany 
united, for it would be absurd to imagine that the 
princes, even though aided by Austria, could stem the rush of their 
people and troops to the banner of Prussia. Without her counte- 
nance and support the petty States possess neither internal autho- 
rity nor external influence. At a meeting lately held at Berlin, an 
address of thanks to the Ministry upon their conduct in to 


the Hessian question was read. A discussion was © upon 
some amendments proposed, particularly upon one calling upon the 
Ministers to propose in the Diet the summoning of a National 


Parliament. ‘This was rejected — the ground that the address of 
thanks had a special and actual object in view, and that it would not 
be consonant with the dignity of the nation to treat as accessory 0 
important a matter as that of a National German Parliament. The 
address commenced with the declaration that the Germanic Diet, 
by its resolution of the 27th March, 1852, had placed itself in direct 
opposition to its own fundamental laws; that by it the liberty of 


| every constitutionally governed State of Germany was infringed ; 


| that every State had been threatened with the fate of the Electorate 


litan affairs by the English Parliament no doubt largely contributed | 
to excite public spirit throughout the more important towns of the | 


kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and Mr. ELtrort’s name is greeted as 
that of a conscientious, upright diplomatist. 

The recent appointment of General LamMorIcrere can only be 
looked upon in the light of a menace to Piedmont on the part both 
of France and Rome. No doubt the general's example will find 


many imitators among the youth of France, and the Pope will | 


presently see himself in possession of respectable troops—at all 
events fur a time. This will, most likely, induce him to bring 
about a military struggle, in the hope that he may find a remedy in 
the universal confusion of the Peninsula for the perils with which 
he is beset. Our Government will therefore have sufficient to do 
for the present in watching over its neighbours, and adopting 
measures of security in case a political crisis arise. 
Austria, no doubt, as well as Naples, calculate that a newly-com- 
posed state must be incapable of long-sustained military effort, but 


Rome and | 


of Hessia; that the principles therein enurciated had triumphed 
because Prussia, in 1851, lost the courage to act as the protector of 
liberty and German nationality. The address recalled to mind the 
words uttered by one whose position lent weight to the declaration, 
that Prussia was ready to defend the right wherever it might be 
necessary, and the passage in the speech from the throne respecting 
the competence of the Diet. The address further characterized as 
defiant towards Prussia and regardless of the known desires of the 
whole German people the proceedings of the Diet, and expressed 
the hope that Prussia would firmly resist any attempt on the part 
of the Diet to execute its resolution of the 24th of March. 

Since this the Minister of Foreign Affairs has expressed himself 
in categorical terms against the resolution of the Diet, and disputes 
its validity, because, according to the Minister, the Diet has gone 
beyond its powers, and is consequently not binding for the mino- 
rity. The chairman of the committee upon the Hessian question, 
M. Car.owitz, likewise drew up a proposal, inviting the Govern- 
ment to seek the adhesion of the Parliament with the view to with- 
draw from the Confederation. This proposal was, of course, opposed 
by the Ministers, who, although they must be fully assured of the 


| support of the Prussian people and the rest of Germany, are not 


they would find that a common peril would but the more firmly | 


unite us together. 





Hanover, 24th April, 1860, 
TOUR of two weeks through Hanover, Oldenburg, West- 
phalia, and the Rhine provinces of Prussia has afforded me 
an opportunity of ascertaining with a tolerable degree of certainty 
the sentiments of the great mass of the population. As regards 
the great topic of the day, the prospects of an invasion by the French, 
T have found that while the Northern Germans are filied with fear 
and hatred of the Emperor of the Frencn, the mass of the people 
on the Rhine would be rather inclined to welcome him. The upper 
classes share the fears and antipathies of the Northerns, but the 
lower classes are either totally indifferent whether they belong to 
France or Prussia, or they are openly, at least in my hearing, de- 
sirous of annexation to France. This, I know, North Germans and 
Prussians will scarcely credit, and, in fact, I was considerably sur- 
— to hear such sentiments expressed ; that they were expressed, 
owever, your readers may be assured. French tendencies seemed 
to be strongest in the manufacturing towns; instance Duisburg for 
one ; but possibly the slackness of trade may have had something to 
do with the discontented state of the working men, for hundreds 
were out of employment at the moment. The chief complaint 
against the Prussian Government was, that the Rhine provinces 
Were excessively taxed, while the older countries of Prussia were 
favoured, or rather that the landed proprietors of those countries were 
permitted to retain their feudal privileges at the expense of the whole 
nation. Under French rule they anticipate more personal liberty, less 
military service, and a reduction of taxes; but, above all, freedom 
from the constantly recurring fear of invasion, which is 80 crippling 
to all commercial activity. It strikes me that Prussia is beginning 
to lose ground in Germany by her timid and hesitating policy with 
Tespect to internal affairs; and unless she take soon some decided 
step to accomplish the ardent and never-to-be-eradicated desire of 
all Germans for unity, she will meet with a blow from which she 
never will recover. The Cabinet of Berlin appears half inclined to 
believe that the time has arrived to venture a throw for supremacy, 
or at least to retain a little longer the support of the masses, and has 
taken a stand upon the question of the Hessian Constitution. The 
decision of the Diet in favour of the Constitution of 1852, as 





willing to risk a quarrel with the feudalists in Parliament, and pos- 
sibly with a foreign Power. M.Cartowi1rTz's motion was, therefore, 


rejected. PERO 
RECORD OF THE WEEK. 
HOME AND COLONIAL. 

On Sunday evening last, in the parish church of St. George’s-in- 
the-East, the gas went out, and the whole congregation “ sat in 
darkness.” Mr. King, the rector, would, martes y a0 amy in 
going on with the evening service with the aid of . The 
only sounds heard in the church were profane songs, iglling: howl- 
ing, shouting, and slamming of pew doors. At last Mr. King left 
his desk, and a body of police entered the church and commenced 
clearing it—a difficult process, it may be imagined, the church bei 
by this time in total darkness, and densely crowded. The cause 
the accident was the defective state of the meter. 

The British and North American Royal Mail steamship, Canada, 
took her departure about nine o’clock on Sunday wry for 
Halifax and Boston, taking out passengers and the mails for the 
United States, Canada, &ec. 

A correspondent of the Atheneum states that the English lan- 
guage has of late become a compulsory branch of education in the 
public schools in Norway. 

On Saturday last, the members of the Stock Exchange presented 
Sayers, the Champion of England, with a purse containing 100 
guineas as a tribute to his courage. 

The President of the Royal Society, Sir Benjamin Brodie, gave 
his second soirée for the season on Saturday night, at Burlington 
House, Piccadilly. A great number of very interesting objects in 
art and eg ee —_ seas eh sicates 

One of the largest fires that have taken —— 
for a considerable period occurred on mot my morning at 
o'clock, on the premises of Messrs. Johnson, Gillman, and Co., 
wholesale boot and shoe manufacturers and leather merchants, 
situated in Redcross-street, Barbican. The fire occasioned the 
destruction of no less than seven houses, but was prevented from 
doing further damage by the successful labours of the firemen. The 
fire-escape conductor was successful in rescuing two persons from 
No. 2, in Redcross-street. Nearly the whole of the property was 


insured. 
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On Fri ing, April 20, a cash-box, containing £180 in gold 
Ph edotee> s Tan coche I were stolen from the office at the 
well-known Horse Repository in Barbican, known as Dixon's Repo- 
sitory, but which has for several years belonged to Mr. Gower. 
‘There was a large sale of horses during the day, and in the evening 

ing the momentary absence of the clerk the robbery was effected. 
In addition to the gold, the cash-box contained an Irish Bank bill 
at ten days’ sight for £120, not endorsed. 

The directors have appointed Captain Vine Hall to the command 
of the Great Eastern. Captain Hall has had a large amount of 
experience in the command of ships of the first class, in the Medi- 
terranean, South America, Australia, and India. In 1857 he was 
elected a F.R.A.S., and was the first officer in the merchant service 
who took a first-class certificate in the steam examination under the 
Mercantile Marine Act. 

An aecount of the gross public income and expenditure of the 
Wnited Kingdom for the year ending March 31, 1860, was issved 
on Monday, which shows a total income of £71,089,668 17s. 4d., 
and a total expenditure of £69,502,289 4s. 2d.; leaving an excess 
of income over expenditure in the year of £1,587,379 13s. 2d. 

The condemned Portuguese convict Annois was formally re- 
prieved on Monday, under the authority of the Home Office. 

Despatches were sent off last Monday evening to the Governors 
of the West Coast of Africa. 

On Monday last, the first stone of the Royal Dramatic College, at 
Maybury, near the Woking station of the South-Western railway, 
was laid by its Master, Mr. Benjamin Webster, assisted by several 
of the officials connected with the project. It is worthy of remark 
that the event occurred on the anniversary of the birth of Shak- 

re. 

On Monday morning the ten o'clock express train from London 
to Manchester, in entering the Hatfield station, met with a fearful 
accident, through a portion of the tain being thrown from the 
metals, which was attended with fatal results, two persons being 
killed, and others more or less injured. Que of the deceased was a 
first-class passenger, Leslie Pyin, Esq., a magistrate of Bedford- 
shire ; the other George Venables, a plate layer. 

The thirty-sixth anniversary of the Royal Shaksperian Club was 
held at Stratford-on-Avon, on Monday, to celebrate the birth-day of 
Shakspeare. The occasion was observed as a general holiday. 

We understand that the suspension bridge across the Thames at 
Hungerford Market will shortly be taken down, for the purpose of 
constructing upon its site the railway bridge of the new line of rail- 
way from London-bridge to Charing Cross, and that it will be 
removed to the piers at Clifton, to complete the unfinished suspension 
bridge there. 

On Thursday, the 19th inst., William George Pallinger, chief 
cashier of the Union Bank of London, was discovered to have com- 
mitted frauds to the amount of £263,070. 
cashier of the bank in April, 1839, and was, about five years ago, 
raised to the situation of chief cashier. His salary was latterly 
£600 per annum. He was given into custody on the same day 
that the frauds were discovered. Edward John Lyttleton, another 
clerk in the Union Bank, was brought before the Lord Mayor on 
Thursday, charged with stealing the sum of £1,240, the property 
of his employers, the chairman and directors of the said bauk. The 
prisoner was remanded for a week. 

The deaths in London were 1,284 in the week that ended last 
Saturday, and exhibited a decrease in the number of the previous 
week, which was 1,407. Last week the births of 923 boys and 834 
girls, in all 1,757 children, were registered in London. 

A brilliant and successful banquet to the gallant 78th High- 





= 
Committee had also made a report, sustaining the President's 
ition. 
a telegram from Vienna we learn that his Excellency the Mj. 
nister of Finance, Baron de Bruck, expired at 5.10 p.m. on Mon. 
day, 23rd April. 

From Paris, April 24th, we learn that the result of the voting in 
all parts of Savoy exceeds all expectation. The majority for the 
annexation is immense. 

The intelligence from Turin, Tuesday, April 24th, is that the 
King of Sardinia, following the friendly advice of France, has for 
the moment abandoned the idea of taking the title of “King of 
Italy.” The Court of; the Tuileries represented that such a ¢ 
of title would only complicate the existing international difficulties 
without giving any practical advantage to Piedmont. ‘ 

Prince Czartoryski died on Monday, April 23. 

We learn from Rome, April 23, that the Marquis de Mérode has 
issued an order of the day, in which he announces his appointment 
as Minister of War, and says, that he will fulfil his mission of gt. 
tending to the interests and necessities of the army, with a ji 
solicitude for the soldiers, whose past fidelity to the Church is q 
sure guarantee for their future conduct. 

News has been received from Calcutta that disturbances are re. 
ported to have broken out in Cabul. 

From Canton, March 14th, we learn that the rebel disturbanees 
are increasing throughout China. The state of affairs in Japan has 
become worse. The foreign community are living in great 
hension, two Dutch captains having been murdered in the streets 
of Hakodaki, without giving any offence to the Japanese. 

A letter from Constantinople, dated 26th ult., states that the 
Viceroy of Egypt has been attacked by vomiting of blood, and is in 
a dangerous state. 

From Naples, Saturday, letters state that thirteen individuals 
have been shot at Palermo. 

In Madrid the opinion gains ground that the Princes will be 
tried by the Senate. 

The different articles of the treaty of peace have been sanctioned. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 


| At the Roya Iratian Oprra, Covent GarpEN, one great sen- 


sation has been produced during the last few days by the revival 
of the “ Fidelio” of Beethoven, a work more often sighed for, and now 
more warmly weleomed by the English connoisseur, than any novelty 
Mr. Gye could have procured from the portefolios of the modern 
Italian maestri; and by the many whom Messrs. Benedict and 
Chappell at St. James’s Hall, and Mr. Hullah at St. Martin’s, have 
trained in the appreciation of Beethoven, and who have not yet 


| heard the “ Fidelio” in its entirety, an additional gratification is in 


He was appointed a | 


| and the highest proficiency in mere vocalization. 


store when they come to hear the Leonora of the present cast, 
Madame Csillag. In this gifted singer and yet more gifted actress, 
Mr. Gye has an acquisition that, to our mind, bids fair to more than 


| compensate for the presence of Maile. Titiens in the rival ¢roupe. 


The part of Leonora affords scope for the display of the most pas- 
sionate declamation, the most vigorous gesture, the softest emotions, 
In all these 
respects Madame Csillag, if not quite on a level with Madame Cru- 
velli, is still more than fully adequate to the impersonation, The 
put of Marcel/ina is charmingly assumed by Mdile. Corbari ; 
Signor Neri-Baraldi, though excellent in Italian opera, is not pre- 
cisely the Florestan of the connoisseur’s idea. In the best-known 


| and worthily admired sentimental air of the prison scene, “ Della 


landers, the heroic avengers of Cawnpore, and the saviours of our | 


Indian Empire, came off on Tuesday evening last, in the Corn Ex- 
change, at Edinburgh. 

The annual meeting of the School of Industry for Female Orphans 
was held on Wednesday, at the Hanover-square Rooms. 

The Nerbudda Coal and Iron Company have received intimation 
from the Secretary of State for India that instructions have been 
given to the Government of India to grant them their lease. 





FOREIGN. 

The Moniteur of April 23 states that the town of Chambery is 
decorated with flags, and the enthusiasm is general, 
nifestations have taken place at Annecy. 
the French flags. 

From Vienna the official Weiner Zeitung announces that the 
subscriptions to the new loan already exceed 76,000,000 florins. 

Letters from Naples, tothe 17th inst., state that the armed bands 
in Sicily had been dispersed, and that the remnants were being 
pursued. 

The new Four-and-a-Half per Cent. Roman Loan for 50,000,000F., 
has been contracted in Belgium at 90. 

It is asserted that the correspondents of the Mord and of the 
Journal des Débats have been expelled from the Papal States. 

From Barcelona, April 21, we learn that the Count de Monte- 
molin, his brother Ferdinaud, and a valet-de-chambre, were arrested 
at Amposta, near Tortosa. 

April 22, the Royal Mail steamer Arabia, which left New York 
on 11th inst., has arrived at Liverpool. She brings 50,000 dol- 
lars in specie. 

The majority of the committee on the President's recent Message, 

i inst the action of the House in ordering an investiga- 
tion into the conduct of the Administration, had made a report dis- 


Vita in su V’Anrora,” known in England as “In my manhood’s 
opening flower,” he could not fail to charm, but for the intensity of 
the mad allegro that follows he has hardly sufficient physique. 
M. Zelger, however, demands notice as the best Rocco of our time, 
not even excepting the well-remembered Formes himself. That 
the diffienlt choruses are given with greater success than in our 
time on the English stage, shows a marked progress among native 
choralists, that on the occasion of former failures in this opera we 
have erst devoutly sighed for. The two overtures, or rather two 


of the four overtures that Beethoven composed for this opera are 
| superbly played, the “ Fidelio” before, aud the “ Leonora” overture 
| after, the first act. 


The same ma- | 
The clergy have blessed | 


O.ympic TuEatRrE.—A common-place episode in the life of a 
gay lady of the demi-monde has been skillully adapted from the 
French by Mr. Tom Taylor, for the display of Mrs. Stirling's ver- 
satile powers. The trifle is calied “ A Christmas Dinner,” and tt 
heroine is the celebrated Peg Woffington (Mrs. Stirling), who, with 
the male half of the fashionable world at her feet on every 
day of the year, discovers on Christmas-day that ties of home she 
may not feel, and those of society that she scorns are strong e 
to withdraw flatterers and even lovers from her company. In the 
midst of elegant profusion she finds herself friendless, and relatiou- 


| less and desolate. She urges one after another of her butterflies to 
| dine with her; but all decline on the plea of family engagements. 


Her tirewoman, Patchett, a character well represented by Mrs. 
Emden, throws up her place rather than play at company ane 
dine with her mistress, A scene and a burst of grief follow this 
last unkindest cut, but tears are succeeded by joy when her goot- 
natured old friend Will Hogarth, Mr. H. Wigan, who brings a8 4 


| Christmas gift the portrait of Peg’s mother, proposes to 


senting from the President's views, and asserting the right of the | 


House to make the contemplated investigation. The minority of the 


_ denly recollecting that she might somehew compromise 


his old playfellow as a country lass of his acquaintance, and thus to 
introduce her to his own modest family circle. The innocent 

is arranged ; Mrs. Woffington changes her splendid robe for a = 
humble one, and prepares for an afternoon’s happiness; when, 


her geme- 
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iend, she resolves upon the sacrifice of her heart’s yearning, 
ya toy dinner Véte-a-téte with her mother’s portrait. The inci- 
dent is by no means improbable. It is neatly though very slightly 
worked out by the author; well acted by Mrs. Stirling, Mr. Wigan, 
and their associates, Mrs. Emden, Mr. F. Vining, and Mr. W. Gor- 
don; and, we ought to add, very elegantly put upon the stage by 

anagement. 
ag ry Srranp a very brisk little sketch, entitled “‘ A Race for a 
Widow,” is made the vehicle for an immensity of eminently practi- 
cal jesting, of the same character as that so familiar in “ The Goose 
with the Golden Eggs.” Mr. Rogers and Mr. Turner (as Messrs. 
Cornelius Popjoy and Adolphus de Cremorne), a pair of aspiring 
clerks, are represented as desperately pursuing a certain well- 
dowered widow, Mrs. Wilmington (Miss Bufton), with whom they 
are utterly unacquainted, and in mistake for whom they assail a 
married lady, Mrs. Pepperpod (Miss Lester), and work to stage 
insanity her husband, Capsicombh Pepperpod (Mr. Bland). After a 
great deal of boisterous fun, in which the audience heartily join, our 
two clerks of course discover that the fair widow has already placed 
herself beyond their reach by contracting a second alliance. They 
have, therefore, nothing left but to return ingloriously to their 
normal occupations, minus the eapital expended in the profitless 
love chase. The farce, though a poor one, derives strength from 
the buoyant fun engrafted upon it by the actors, and is favourably re- 
ceived as a prelude to the ingenious burlesque on “The Miller and 
his Men.” 

Messrs. Sorrell and French are the authors of a really original 
comedy of considerable merit, ealled “ A Friend in Need,” which 
was brought out with such marked and well-deserved success at 
the Sr. James's THEATRE on Monday last, as to demand our espe- 
cial notice. The plot is not so intricate but we may do this in a 
few lines. A certain Mr. Bedford (Mr. Robins) has a charming 
and marriageable daughter, Ada (Miss Murray), and a rich ward, 
Hastings (Mr. F. Robinson). The play opens on the day when the 
latter attains his majority, and when the unjust guardian, who has 
secretly gambled away the young man’s inheritance, sees no better 
way of avoiding disgrace than to favour, and if possible arrange, a 
match between the young people. Nothing would better please Mr. 
Hastings : nothing could be less agreeable to Ada, who is in love 
with an ill-conditioned young man, named Leslie (Mr. Belford), 
whose only aim is to possess himself of her supposed fortune. 
Thus at the very opening of the play we have a scene of high in- 
terest between the father and daughter, in which the one pleads for 
moral life, and the other resigns her free love out of filial affection. 
This is succeeded by another of stronger cast, in which the lover, 
Hastings, presses his suit upon the maid’s unwilling ear, while she 
sees her father in the background preparing for suicide in case 
of her halting in the painful task. Observing that the march of 
affairs is unfavourable to his views, Mr. Leslie now shows his 
colours, and develops schemes of baseness, which have the effect of 
disgusting his friend Sparkley (Mr. Belford), a free and easy gen- 
tleman, of loose-fitting habits, but happily of more strict morale, 
whom he has introduced to be a spectator of his anticipated triumph. 
Sparkley, at once abandoning the unrighteous alliance, throws the 
influence of his manly character into the scale of virtue. He ex- 
poses, to a certain extent, the meanness of his ci-devant friend ; 
talks Ada into love of a faney portrait of Hastings ; induces the 
latter to relieve the guardian by the loss of a stake at écarte equal 
to the sum of his speculations ; and having seen everybody to the 


; 
i 


duced an effect of dulness which was deepened in 


spite of Mr. 

Santley’s splendid singing from a MS. recitative and air by M.!Bene- 

| dict. The Mendelssohn overture, “ The Isles of Fi ” was 80 
superbly played and found such favour with the company that, in 
compliance with the general demand, it was repeated. The “ Lure 
line” overture, also, by way of compliment to the English school, 
was introduced, and was an exceeding relief at the close of the first 
part, following as it did the two toughest morsels in the pro- 
gramme. Miss Augusta Thomson, a Scottish vocalist, who has 








| on Monday. 


gathered musical laurels in one or two continental cities and at 
Buckingham Palace, was the only lady-vocalist of the evening. She 
has a pure and well-trained organ of wide compass, if not of much 
power; and was well suited by Auber's song, “Jours de mon En- 
fance”’ (from the Pré aux Clercs), and a duo with Mr. Santley from: 
Meyerbeer’s “ L’Etoile du Nord.” 


PARLIAMENT. 


HE St. George’s in the East scandals were again prominently brought 
into view on Friday, by Lord DunGANNon giving notice that on the 
11th of May he should ask Government to say unreservedly whether 
intended this session to introduce any measure which would give Bishops 
in their several dioceses power to deal with differences between 


| parishioners and incumbents which arose relative to the mode of per- 


forming divine service. The annexation of Savoy question, it appeared, 
was not to be allowed to slumber, the Marquis of Normansy oe 
his determination to bring on his motion, thereby raising a : 
squabble with Lord Sr. Leonarps on a point of priority. The 
threatened motion of the Marquis of Normansy, relative to the with- 
holding of certain papers, which would have thrown at an early period a 
clear light on the position of the Savoy Annexation question, was debated 
The gist of the motion was to make it imperative on 
Ministers to place on record all matters of national importance trans. 
mitted through or to the Foreign Office. The motion acquired addi- 
tional piquancy from the circumstance of Earl Cowiey having come 
expressly from Paris to rebut an anticipated attack on his Ambassadorial 
proceedings. The noble Marquis, however, made out only a very mild 
case against Lord Cowtry, the burthen of the charge, if it could he so 


| called, being that Lord Cowrey had received specific information on the 


subject of the Savoy annexation, which he did not freely disclose, and 
that Lord Joun Russet had not communicated to Parliament all the 
information in his possession, at the earliest possible period. Earl CowL.ey 


| defended his conduct, declaring that he had received no official intimation 
| of the intention of the French Emrrror to annex Savoy until the 5th of 


February last, he having throughout relied on the positive declaration of 
Count Wa.ewskr the previous July, that the Emperor had no intention 
of acquiring an extension of territory from his warlike acts in Italy. 
Earl GranviLie considered the explanation of the noble Ambassador 
clear, candid, and satisfactory. The Earl of MatMEsspory admitted the 
ability with which Lord Cowxey had defended himself, but hinted that 
sufficient ground for the Marquis of NormMansy’s motion existed in the 
admissions of Lord Cowxey himself, Lord Cowxey having stated that 


| he had received certain private communications on the subject of the 


| on Tuesday. 


threshold of happiness, pairs off himself with Ada’s pretty little | 


cousin, Fanny (Miss Nelly Moore). The performance of all the 
artists named merits considerable praise. That of Miss Murray, 
who is certainly an actress of natural power as well as stage ac- 
quirements, and of Mr. Belford, whose gifts are of no less order, and 
who thoroughly looked his part, stands out, of course, prominently ; 
while Miss Nelly Moore must be noticed for an early developed 
talent, which will some day, we apprehend, secure for this pretty 
and painstaking young lady an enviable career. We must not omit 
to notice the excellent comedy and accurate north country dialect 
of Mr. Charles Young as Squire Wannop, a foxhunting gentleman, 
with a never-ending, still beginning story of a fox hunt, ever brought 
toa check at a provoking five-barred gate. The character is about 
as unnecessary to the plot as a fifth wheel to a coach but is so 
ably delineated by Mr. Young as to cast a warm glow over the 
entire action, and contribute most materially to the success of the 
comedy, which, to all appearance, is destined to attain consider- 
able popularity. 

A crowded gathering of the members of the Musicat Socrrry of 
Lonpon gave the appearance of a superb wilderness of flowers to 


St.James’s Hall last night. Never was seen elsewhere such a | 


| charged. 


massive ground of blue and silver, and scarlet and gold drapery, 
figured with every possible variety of floral head-gear, as dazzled 
our wondering eyes as we stood in the gallery. The society is, in- 
deed, now so full that candidates for admission have to wait 
With patience for vacancies. The attractions of the evening 
were the superb “Eroica” symphony of Beethayen, which 
the master began in honour of Napoleon, the First Consul, 
but to whieh, on hearing that his idol had assumed the purple, he 
added a funeral march. The band, admirably directed by Mr. 
Mellon, and selected from the first ranks of the profession, played 
e symphony, as they should, religiously. We need say no more. 
An infinitely colouriess “Symphony concertante” for two grand 
pianofortes and full band, by Dussek, a properly half-forgotten 
master, whom it is intended by some person or persons well known, 
purpose unknown, to bring into fashion, was very cleverly 
Played by Mr. Charles Salaman and Mr. Lindsay Sloper, but pro- 


annexation, which he had not transmitted to his Government. After a 
few explanatory words from Lord Wopnrnouse and the Marquis of 
Normansy, the previous question was carried, and the motion lost, 
The Law and Equity Bill of the Lornpv CuHanceLtorn was discussed 
The object of the bill was to see what further 
fusion between law and equity was practicable. If the Bill succeeded, 
the powers of the Law and Equity Courts would become co-ordinate. 
Lord Str. Leonarps, with epigrammatic point, remarked that the Bill 
ought to be called not a Bill for the fusion, but the confusion, of law and 
equity. He should give it his strenuous opposition. Lord Cranworta 
was for taking a middle course. The Bill might be faulty in parts, but on 
that account alone it ought not to be crushed altogether. The Bill could 
be amended, and therefore he should support it. Lord Kmvespown was 
averse to the Bill in principle and detail. Lord Caetmsroap also 
objected to the measure. Lord Wensterpate would not offer, at 
present, any opposition. The result was that the Bill was read a second 
time. 

Mr. Estcourt, on Friday, gave a somewhat new complexion to the 
Church Rates question, by urging Sir J. Tre.awny to bring on the 
second reading without delay, as his party (the opponents) were anxious 
to bring the question to the final test of discussion and division. Sir J. 
TRELAWNY professed equal anxiety to get on the Bill, but, unless 
Government he!ped him, he could not fix any specific day. Mr. T. 
Mitter made some striking remarks on the practice of sending young 
children to prison for such questionable crimes as playing at “ tip-cat 
and “ rounders ”’ in public thoroughfares. Sir J. PAxtnGron 
the impropriety of sending children to be contaminated in jail for 


| following out these boyish games in the streets. Sir G. C. Lewis 


| horses. 


had no approbation to bestow on the Act, which made it imperative 
on magistrates to commit children for such trivialities as had been 
defined, but he should prefer to see offenders whipped and dis- 
But then it must be recollected that “ tip-cat’” and 
‘‘rounders”’ sometimes struck out the eyes of passengers and frightened 
It was right, therefore, these games should be checked. Mr. V. 
Scuxty, with genuine Hibernian vivacity, referring to the fight between 
Sayers and Heenan, asserted that such a combat could not have taken 


| place in any other part of the kingdom except England, at the same time 


| claiming both pugilists as Irishmen. 


Sir G. C. Lewis slily remarked 
that fighting was not altogether unknown in Ireland, and intimated that, 
brutal though a prize fight was, it was preferable to shillelah riots and 
hedge assassinations. In reply to a question, Sir G. C. Lewis stated 
that one portion of the site of Smithfield would be converted into a 
dead meat market; the destination of the other portion was still in 
doubt. Lord J. Russert broadly stated, in reference to Mr. Massey’s 
motion to refer the Reform Bill to a select committee, that Government 
would consider the motion tantamount to an attempt by a side wind to 


| get rid of the Bill, and therefore the motion would be opposed by ail the 


strength of the Government. Mr. P. Hennessey withdrew his motion 


_ in relation to Savoy and Nice. The Royal Proclamation relative to piety 
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and virtue, issued at the beginning of every reign, was objected to by 
Mr. L. Kina, who preferred either to revise or abolish it. Mr. T. Esr- 
couRT was against the proposition. Sir G. C. Lewis thought abolition 
preferable to revision. Mr. 1. Kine having altered his motion so 
as to limit its operation to revision only, it was carried by 112 
to 75. The Paper Duty Repeal Bill was finally disposed of 
by Mr. Bovitt and Mr. Bracksurn being defeated on their mo- 
tions being negatived. In the discussion which ensued on the 
Customs Bill, Mr. Justice Hatisurron used some strong language with 
reference to Canada, and some sharp personalities to Mr. GLApsTongE, for 
alleged “ superciliousness ” in dealing with the Canada Timber Duties and 
a Canadian delegate, who had written to him on the subject. The 
Cuancetior of the Excuequer repelled the charge of want of courtesy, 
but made no concession to Canadian demands. The adjourned debate on 
the Reform Bill was, on Monday, resumed by Mr. E. James, who gave 
only a qualified approval to the measure, concluding his remarks by 
saying it was his opinion that Government had not courage enough to 
propose an adequate measure. Mr. Haupy declared himself unable to 
understand on which side of the Bill Mr. E. James held his brief. The 
Bill, it now appeared, was not satisfactory to the Liberals, and he could 
answer that it was not satisfactory to the Conservatives. Sir G. C. 
Lewis defended the accuracy of the statistical returns relative to the 
representation. After going into details at length, the right hon. gentle- 
man said, the absence of agitation in and out of the House was the best 
proof that an opportunity existed of considering the Bill dispassionately 
and fairly. He trusted the Bill would be passed that session. Lord R. 
MontaGvueE disagreed with Sir G. C. Lewis on his estimate of the 
character of the Bill. The Bill was not remarkable for simplicity ; it 
would satisfy no party, and the ultimate effects, he believed, would turn 
out to be what no one at present anticipated. After a very long speech, 
Sir H. Berkey rose, and designated the noble lord’s oration as border- 
ing on the declamatory without being convincing. Though there was no 
very marked feeling in the country in favour of the Bill, yet the people 
generally were inclined to accept it as an instalment of reform. Lord R. 
Cect considered that the Bill would make a third inevitable change. It 
would transfer power from the middle classes, who had dispossessed the 
aristocracy, to the lower classes. Mr: M. Mitnes gave his support to 
the Bill in an ornate speech, which Mr. Peacocke designated as an epic 
poem—a philosophic essay on the happiness and contentment of the 
people rather than a comment on the Bill. Mr. Tuompson, on behalf of 
the working classes, approved of the introduction of £6 and £10 
franchises. Mr. NewpeGare was satisfied that a great and vital change 
would be made in the ‘county constituencies by the Bill. Mr. Massey 
‘withdrew his motion for referring the Reform Bill to a select committee. 
Mr. Papition wished to know, if, owing to defective arrangements on 
board the Himalaya, the Armstrong battery, ammunition intended for 
the China war, was spoiled. Mr. Sipney Hersearr said a portion of the 
powder was damaged, but none of the fusees. An announcement from Her 
Masusry was made through Lord Casrierosse, to the effect that the 
proclamation concerning piety and virtue should be revised. A question 
relative to high water mark was settled by 117, for a select committee to 
consider the matter, against 134. Mr. Grecory applied for a select 
committee to ascertain how far it might be desirable to provide further 
accommodation for the art collections of the British Museum. A long 
discussion followed, in which Mr. Turner, Lord Patmerston, Colonel 
Syxes, and the CHANCELLOR of the Excnequer took part. The motion 
was acceded to, and Mr. Jackson brought forward his important motion 
relative to our dockyards and the system of control and management, 
purchasing of stores, refitting and repairing ships. The House appeared 
to be unanimously in favour of a committee of inquiry, and after some 
remarks by Mr. Corry, Mr. Bentinck, and Mr. Linpsay, the motion 
was agreed to, when the motion for the second reading of the London 
Corporation was brought forward. Mr. Ayrton moved his amendment 
that the Bill be referred to a select committee, to report upon the charges 
and taxes levied on the metropolis, and to constitute the metropolis a 
county of itself, for the purposes of local management and administration 
of justice. The present system for the metropolis and City was a jumble 
of contradictory jurisdictions, and the time had come for establishing a 
uniform system, and one more suited to the progress of the age. He 
wished everything useful to be preserved, and everything antiquated and 
unsuitable to be done away with. Mr. W. WiLi1aMs considered that the 
Bill itself, viewed as an attempt to reform the Corporation of London 
abuses, was the most inefficient that had ever been brought forward. The 
question for the adjournment of the debate was lost by 37 to 82, and the 
Bill was read a second time. The Law of Property Bill went through 
committee. A clause was proposed by Mr. WaAcroxe, but afterwards 
withdrawn, the object of which was to permit investments to be made 
in East India Loan Stock. It is difficult to understand from the various 
reports of the discussion whether it is intended that trustees under the 
new act shall have the power of investing in the guaranteed securities 
or nut. The investments already made and pronounced according to law 
by the Court of Chancery, it would appear, are not to be interfered with. 











Tue Postmaster has decided that the Society of Arts’ Prize Writing-case, 
for which they awarded the prize of twenty guineas and their silver medal 
to Parkins and Gorro, can be sent through the post for 4d., so that this 
extremely useful and durable waterproof case, fitted with writing-paper, 
envelopes, blotting-book, metal pencase, with reserve of pens, &c., &c., 
can be sent free through the post to any part of the kingdom, on sending 
twenty-eight stamps to Parkins and Gorro, 24 and 25, Oxford Street, 
London, It forms a most appropriate present. Selling price at their 
stationary warehouse, 2s. each. Their Sample Packet containing fifty 
kinds. Writing Paper and Envelopes can be had free by post for four 
stamps. 

Parkins and Gorro make no charge for stamping writing-paper and 
envelopes, with crests, initials, or address, and undertake to pay the 
carriage to any part of England, on orders over twenty shillings. Twenty 
t envelopes, of any size or quality, at a minute’s notice. Office 
stationary and household papers. Institutions, colleges, and schools 
supplied. Price list post free. A saving of full 6s. in the pound, 
Parkins and Gorro, paper and envelope makers, 24 and 25, Oxford 
Street. [4dvt.] 
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urnish your House with the best Ar- 


TICLES, at DEANE’S. Established A.D. 1700. 
eane’s Table Cutlery has been cele- 


brated for more than 150 years for quality and cheapness. The stock is 
extensive and complete, affording a choice suited to the taste and means of 


every purchaser. 
KNIVES, PER DOZEN. 
Table. 





Dessert. Carvers— 

per pair, 

Transparent Ivory Handles 333. 28s. lis. Od, 
Best Be Te lcstess 29s. 23s. 9s, Od. 
Fine a eres 23s. 18s. 7s. 6d. 
Good | a . Sere 16s. 12s. 5s. 6d, 
Kitchen SS ae 103 8a. 6d 


3. ose oe 2s. 6d. 
Ladies’ Scissors of the finest steel, the most finished workmanship, and in 
choice variety. Scissors in handsome cases adapted for presents. 
Penknives and every description of pocket reve 
Deane’s Monument Razor has been 150 years before the Public, and is & 
plain, thoroughly good Old English Razor. Price 2s. 6d. 


Domestic Baths—A very large variety 
of SHOWER BATHS of the —_ Sores conatructiens Sa 
vapour, hip, plunging, sponging, nursery, and every description of Baths for 
domestic . Sones Baths are distinguished for their superior finish, 
strength of material, and great durability; while the prices are on that low 
scale for which their Establishment has so long been celebrated. 
For I)lustrations and Prices see their Pamphlet on “ Baths and Bathing,” to 
be had gratuitously, on application. 


rawing Room Stoves —A large and 
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Premature Greyness, weak or falling Hair, Neuralgia, Nervous head- 
ache, Rheumatism, Stiff Joints, &c., are remedied with ease and certainty 
by Herrine’s Patent Magnetic Brushes and Combs, Their use is am 
absolute luxury. His newly invented Teazle Brushes for Cloth, Velvet, 
&c., are admirable; they not only cleanse, but preserve the fabric in & 
remarkable manner. The Manufactory is 32, Basinghall Street, The 
Public are cautioned against Counterfeits.— Advertisement. 
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enders, Stoves, Fire-irons, 
and CHIMNEY PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested before finally deciding, to visit WIL- 
LIAM 8. BUR rON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They con- 
tain ‘gach an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, 
RANGES, CHIMNEY PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as cannot ap- 
hed elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty 
of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright 
stoves, with ormoln ornaments and two sets of bars, 
£3 15s. to £33 10s. ; bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
7g, to £5 12s.; steel fenders, £2 15s. to £11; ditto, with 
rich ormolu ornaments, from £2 15s to £18; chimney 
jeces, from £1 8s. to £80; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the 
Piece £4 is. The BURTON and all other PATENT 
STOVES, with radiating hearthplates. 


> 
- : Dade . ) 
ish Covers and Hot Water 
Dishes, in every material, ae variety, and 
fie newest and most recherché patterns, are 
ofr SHOW. at WILLIAM S. BUR TON’S. Tin dish 
covers, 7s, 6d. the set of six; block tin, 12s. 3d. to 27s. 
the set of six ; elegant modern patterns, 35s. 6d. to 
62s. 6d. the set; Britannia metal, with or without 
silver plated handles, £5 11s. to £6 8s. the set; Shef- 
field plated, £10 to £16 10s. the set; block tin hot 
water dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s. ; Bri- 
tannia metal, 22s. to 77s. ; electro-piated on nickel, full 
size £11 11s. 


. . ’ > R 

\ Tilliam 8S. Burton’s Gene- 

ral Furnishing Ironmongery Catalogue may 
be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 409 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and 
Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal 
Goods, Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, Tea Trays, 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Ire 
Furniture, 4 






., with Lists of Price 
Sixteen large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street W. ; 
1, la, 2, and 3, Newman-street; and 4, 5, and 6, 
Perry’s-place, London.—Established 1820. 
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current free. Sugars at market All goods 


carriage-free within eight miles of the City. 


FIRE, THIEVES, FLRE. 


prices. 


Gccond-hand Fireproof 


and 83d. per Ib. Osborne’s Peat- | 
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TRADE MARK, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


Patent Corn Flour.—The 


Lancet states :— 

“ Thisis superior to anything of the kind known.”' 

The most whelesome part of the best Indian Corn, 
prepared by a process Patented for the Three King- 
doms and France, and wherever it becomes known 
obtains great favour for Puddings, Custards, Blanc- 
mange; all the uses of the finest arrow root, and — 
cially suited te the delicacy of Children and Invalids. 


Brown and Porson, Manufacturers to Her Majesty | © 


- Queen—Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and Lon- 
on. 





AND SPARROWS. 


Bxber’s Poisoned Wheat 


kills Mice and Sparrows on the spot. In Id., 2d., 
4d., and 8d. packets, with directions and testimonials. 
No risk or damage in laying this Wheat about. From a 
single packet hundreds of mice and sparrows are found 
dead.— Agents: Barclay and Sons, 95, Farringdon-street; 
W. Sutton and Co., Bow Churchyard; B. Yates and Co., 
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25, Budge-row, London; and sold by all Druggists. Gro- | 


cers, &c., throughout the United Kingdom.—Barber’s 
Poisoned Wheat Works, Ipswich. Removed from Eye, 
Suffolk. 
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ritish College of Health, 
EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, 
FOREIGN GENERAL AGENTS, 
DULY POLNTED FOR THE SALE OF - 
MORISON'S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDI- 
” Mr. Charlwood. 
Mr. Gayrhos. 
3. ©. French and Son. 
Collymore and Gill. 
Miret and Cuyas, 
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Fance .. .. .. «» «e oo Mir; Moulin, 

Germany and Austria... .. Mr. 5 
Mr. Roberts. 
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Guernsey .. .. .. «+» «« Mr. Cochrane. 


Halifax (N.S.) .. .. «+ eos Mr. M'Kinlay. 

| Hamburg .. .. .. «. «- Mir. Krauskopf. 
Honduras .. .. «» «» «» Mr, Henderson, 
Jamaica .. .. .. «. «- #Miss Kington. 
Madea@ice 2c 31 vo oo ee Bie Esq. 
Mexico .. «2 cc +o co “Mo meEes 
Montreal .. eo oe «+ Mr. Trudeau. 


Toilette Requisite for the | 


A SPRING.—Among the many luxuries of the pre- 
sent age, none can be obtained possessing the manifold 
virtues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA. 
It nourishes the roots and body of the hair, imparts 
the most delightful coolness, with an agreeable fra- 
grance of perfume, and, at this period of the year, 
prevents the hair from falling off, or, if already too 
thin or turning grey, will prevent its further progress, 
and soon restore it again. Those who really desire to 
have beautiful hair, either with wave or curl, should 
It is also celebrated for strengthening 
the hair, freeing it from seurf, and producing ew 
hair, whiskers, 2nd moustaches. Established upwards 
of 30 years. No imitative wash can equal it. Price 
8s 6d., 6a., and 11s. onl 

Cc. and A. 
Strana, W.C. 


7 Al re? y 
‘Reeth. — Mr. Eskell, Sur- 

geon-Dentist, 314, Regent-street (facing the 
Volytechnic), supplies his PATENTED INCORRO- 





| DIBLE TEETH, which can be matched so closely in 


Mr. Parris. 
Firth, Pond, and Co, 
Wm. Wagner, Esq. 


New Zealand .... .. o» 
New Vesk .c: « «) #0) os 
Odessa .. 


{lectrical influence in 


Health and Disease. Just pullished, price Is., 


| free b t for 13 stam SECOND LIFE; or, 
teal N ” nded. 


Eleet: ervous Force: a Medical Work inte 


| for the special perusal of all who are suffering from 


the various modes of nervous and physieal debi 
and the distressing ulterior consequences to w 
they lead; with practical observations on the great 
curative power of electro-galvanism in the treatment 
of these disorders, by es tome and vigour in 
constitutions relaxed or debilitated from various 
enervating causes. Illustrated with cases 

from the Note- book of a R M 


| titioner of twenty years’ standing, 


OLDRIDGE, 22, Wellington-street, | 


| formed so exactly to nature, that the closest observer | 


Teas and Coffees in Eng- | 


the most extensive assortment by Milner | 


and ot! inent Makers, at half the price of new. 
Dimer *, 24 in. high, 18 in. wide, and 16 in. deep, 
£3 10s. At C. GRIFFITHS’, 33, Old Change, St. 
Paul’s, | Wanted, Second-hand Safes by Milner 


Chabb, Marr, or Mordan, 
NOTIC! Gentlemen possessed of Tann’s Safes 
need not ly 


Overcoats.—The 


Spring 













s.; the Vic 25s.; the 
Invern« : ly-made or 
made to order Suits made 
to ord 1 Scot weeds and 
Ang I ol and thoroughly shrunk, by B. 
BE Mer t and Family Tailor, 74, 
Regent-strcet, W. Patterns, designs, and directions 


for self-measurement sent free N.B. 


A perfect fit 
guaranteed. 











| means used, 


New Edition—1860, post free, Three Stamps. 

The Trea “GABRIEL ON THE LOSS AND | 
BEST ME Ss OF RESTORING THE TEETH”) 
explains vy System, and may be had gratis 
on applicati Messrs. Gabriel’s Establishments— 

110, Recexr Street West, next Mechi’s. 

33 and 34, Lepeare Hint, City—particularly observe 
the name, and that t en : up the private 


itran 
passage between the State Fire-office ar 
the Silversm 

Established 1804—See Diploma. 
And at 134, Duxe Street, Liverpool. 


1 . aw “a A. 
Teeth, Self-Adhesive, with- 
OUT SPRINGS.—~A NEW DISCOVERY. 
Protected by Royal Letters Patent. 

; Messrs GABRIEL call attention to a new and 
Invaluable j 


i Benson's, 


~ ‘ iprovement, being the application of 
PATENT CORALITE GUM-COLOURED INDIA. 
RUBB* Kas. | 1 GABRIEL'S CELEBRATED 


MINERAL TEETH and | LEXIBLE GUMS. 


the ex t tages attained are well 















Worthy of ther st ips nor teeth are ex- 
tracte 1; sharp voided ; an amount of suc- 
. lightness (almost fabulous), are 
t ‘iy h much greater ease and com 
fc rt, ; ’ utter absenee of metal, while 
irom th the agent ployed, pressure is 
entirely oby 8 permanent, whole me, and 
more con; } t mouth than bone or gold, and 
is Warran tor n free f 1 either taste orsmell, 
Masticatio: i articulation ruaranteed even in 

cases Where other methods hi ed. 
eS materials, with class workmanship 
) ployed, and ure supplied at less than half the 


Ordimary cost, 
American Mineral Teeth from £448. the sct. 


cannot detect the difference, and in all casesthey restore 
perfect articulation and mastication, These teeth are 
fixed from one to a complete set upon Mr. Eskell’s 
never-failing and painiess principle of seif-adhesion, 
without extracting any teeth or stumps, or giving any 
pain whacever; and being incorrodible they possess 
the superior advantage of never changing colour nor 
decaying. Mr. Eskell’s celebrated OSTEOPLASTIC 
ENAMEL, Post free for thirty stamps, for stopping 
decayed Teeth, isa preparation which never changes 
colour nor affects the colour of the tooth, and is free 
from avy injurious properties either as regards the teeth 
or general health. Its application is easily performed, 
and without giving the slightest pain. Deficiencies of 
palate effectually remedied. Loose teeth fastened. Teeth 
regulated. Discoloured teeth restored, &c. Hours, 
Yea to Six. Consultation, free. Charges strictly mo- 
ierate.—314, Regent-street, London (opposite the Po- 
lytechnic), Estebiished 1847. 

\ Boon to Nervous sSuf- 
L FERERS. — The New Medical Guide for 
Gratuitous Circulation, A Nervous Surrerer having 
been effectually cured of Nervous Debility, Loss of 
Memory, Dimness of Sight, Lassitude, and Indigestion, 
by following the instructions given in the MEDICAL 
CUIDE, he considers it his duty, in gratitude to the 
author, and for the benetit of others, to publish the 
He will, therefore, send post free, on 
receipt of a directed envelope, and two stamps, a 
copy of the book, containing every information 
required, Address, James Wattace, Esq., Wilford 
Hiouse, Burton © nt. Tavistock Sq, London, WC, 

Vost free for Two Stamps. 
|: xtraordinary Discovery of 
4 an entirely NEW THEORY OF CURING 
DISEASE, being the recorded experience of thirty 
years’ special practice in Great Britain, France, and 
America—with evidence of the actual effects of the 
latest Scientific Discoveries, denominated NEW 
LOCAL REMEDIES, with the adjuucts of Constitu- 
tional 
the Medical Faculty of the British Empire, but whic 
have been recently introduced into England. 
free on receipt of two stamps to defray postage, Xc., 
by W. HILL, Esq., M.A., No. 27, Alfred-place, Bed- 
ford-square, London, W.C. 


= - 
r. Kahn 
DELIVER, DAILY, at Three and Eight 
o'clock, his Popular Lecture on the Philosophy of 
Marriage, at his Anatomical Museum, Top of the 
Haymarket. The Museum is open (for Gentlemen 
only) from Twelve to Five, and trom Seven to Ten. 
Admission One Shilling. 
Dr. Kahn's Treatise on the above subject sent 
post-free |for twelve stamps, direct from the author, 
17, Harley-street, Cavendish-squere. 














A New Edition of -« ; 

’ Whi . , "7 
Nhe Philosophy of Marriage. 
4 By JOSEPH KAHN, Graduate of Medicine, 
Surgery, and Midwifery in the Royal and Imperial 
University of Vienna, Erlangen, &c &e. This popu 
lar work (which has been translated into four different 
l s) has now gone through Forty-one Editions 


language 
of 10,000 each, and is designed to impart accurate 











continues to) 


| and efficacy to medical treatmen 


Treatment not yet generally known, even - | 
a 


yent | 


knowle ym subjects which involve the means of 
secur moral and physical happiness. Price One | 
Shill or -fiee for twelve stamps, direct from 
the author, 17, Harley-street, Cavendish-square, 


Loudon, W. 


Unlike many vaunted restoratives, electricity is one 
which commends itself to the medical man as being 
accordant with the soundest teachings SF ays . 
By the most obvious indication it admits of belag 
shown that the electrical and nervous energies are 
identical; hence, that when the latter fi the 
former can take its place; and that when, from irre- 
gularities of any kind, the nervous sys become 


| debilitated, paralysed, or exhausted, and the patient 


| shape and colour to those left in the mouth, and are | 


brought to a condition little short of total prostration, 
then, by the action of electricity, imparting certainty 
it, he can be re- 
invigorated, and his health re-established to a degree 
almost warranting the designation of Second Life. 

Published by the author, and may be had of Mann 
39, Cornhill, and all Booksellers. 
prize Medal Liquid Hair 

Dye. Only one application. Instantaneous, 
Indelible, Harmless and Beeutlons, In cases, 
free, 3s. 3d. and 6s., direct from E. F. LANGDA 
Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, London, E.C, 

“Mr. Langdale’s preparations are, to our mind, the 
most extraordinary productionsof Modern Chemistry.” 
—Illustrated London News, July 19, 1851. 

A long and interesting report on the prodnets of 
E. F. Langdale’s Laboratory, by a Special Scientific 
Commission, from the Editor of the Lancet, will be 
found in that journal of Saturday, January 10th, 1857, 
A copy will be forwarded for two stamps, 

AGENTS WANTED. 

THE NEW DISCOVERY.—For the Restoration 
and Reproduction of the HMair.— Mr. Langdale 
guarantees his QULNTESSENCE of CANTHARIDES 
most successful as a restorative, also in checking 
greyness, strengthening weak hair, and preventing 
its falling off; most effectual inthe growth 
moustachios, <c. The money immediately ret 
if not effectual. Post free for 2s. 6d. in Stamps,— 
Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, 

E.F. LANGDALE’S RASPBERRY and CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE.—The most delicious preparation 
ever produced for the Teeth, Gums, and Breath, 
Post free from the Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, 
for 1s. 3d. in stamps. 


Biait’s Gout and Rheum- 
box 





ATIC PILLS. Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per 


This preparation is one of the benefits which the 
science of modern chemistry has conferred upon 
mankind; for during the first twenty years of 
the present century to speak of a cure for the 
Gout was considered a romance; but now the 
efficacy and safety of this medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from per- 
sons in every rank of life, that public opinion pro- 
claims this as one of the most important discoveries 
of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confine- 
ment during their use, and are certain to prevent 
the disease attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors. Observe “ Thomas 
Prout, 229, Strand. London,” on the Government 
Stamp. 


PUB 


LICATIONS. 


—>— 

‘overnment upon First 
PRINCIPLES. lustrated Analogically, 
Statistically, and Morally. By JOHN GROSS (TH. 
Chis work embodies a wide field for information, 
not only upon Secisl ard Moral subjects, but upon a 
great variety of questions which are essentially incor- 
porated with the political discussions of the day, in 
connection with the Commerce, Trade, and Taxation 
of the country. Statesmen and loyers of intelligent 
progress will find in it a compilation of facts well 


| worthy their attention. 


London: Piper and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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The Leader and Saturday Analyst. 











MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





JUST READY. 





I. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF WILLIAM FIRST LORD AUCK- 
LAND. 


With Introduction and Preface, b 
LORD AUCKLAND, Bishop of 
Two Vols. 


the Right Hon. 


II. 
ART IMPRESSIONS IN DRESDEN, 
BERLIN AND ANTWERP. 
* By NOY WILKINS, Author of “ Letters on Con- 
noisseurship.” Post 8vo. 
Ill. 
THE CORSAIR AND HIS CON- 
QUEROR. 
By HENRY POPE. Post 8vo. 
IV. 
THE OLDEST OF THE OLD WORLD. 


By SOPHIA M. ECKLEY. Post 8vo., with an 
Illustration 9s. 


V, 
A NEW WORK ON NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. 

By FRANCIS BUCKLAND, Author of “ Curiosi- 
ties of Natural History.” Small 8yo., with Lllustra- 
tions. 

VI. 
CHAPTERS ON WIVES; OR, 
SKETCHES OF MARRIED LIFE. 


By MRS. ELLIS, Author of “ Mothers of Great 
-Men.” One Vol. 5s. 


vil. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEA- 
N. 


By THOMAS Earl of DUNDONALD. The Second 
“and Concluding Volume. 


Vl. 
LIVES OF THE ITALIAN POETS. 


By Dr. STEBBING. A new Edition, entirely Re- 
written. Post 8vo. 


IX. 

HUNTING IN THE HIMALAYAS, 
with Notices of Customs and Countries, 
from the Elephant Haunts of the Dehra 
Doon to the Diadhoer Tracts in Eternal 
Snow. 


By R. H. W. DUNLOP, B.C.S., F.R.G.S., Late 
Superintendent of the Dehra Doon. One Vol., with 
Illnstrations. 


xX. 
MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME, 
By M. GUIZOT. Vol.3. 8vo. 14s, 

XI. 
THE FAMILY AND SCHOOL GEO- 

GRAPHY. 

By T. H. STAUNTON, Esq. One Vol., with 
Maps. 


XII. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF THE RIGHT REV. 
RICHARD HURD, D.D., BISHOP 
OF WORCESTER. 

By the Rev. F. KILVERT, M.A. 8vo. 

XIII, 

THE TIPPERARY BALLADS. 

By the MEMBERS OF TIPPERARY HALL. 
Uniform with the “* Ingoldsby Legends.” One 
| 

London: RicHarD BentLey, New Burlington 
Street. 








This day, Part X1., price 6. 
Tales from Bentley. 
CONTENTS. : 
The Father, a Story from Real Life. By the Author 
of “ Real Mountain Decameron.” 
Richelieu; or, the Conspiracy. 


ath and Wells, 


Vol. 





| 


| the Whaler.” 


M: Bentley's - Periodicals 


yOG, MAY. 


DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES AND SECTS from the Earliest A: 
of Christianity. ey the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN, 
Author of “The y and Later Puritans.” Part III. 
8vo. One Shilling. To be completed in Twelve 
Shilling Monthly Parts. 

** Our very favourable opinion of this work was ex- 
pressed when it first ap . It deserves the more 
extensive circulation, which the spirit of the pub- 
lisher is likely to secure for it.”—Daily News. 


II. 

WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. Edited, and now first Groncioaicolly 
arranged, by PETER CUNNINGHAM. Part III. 
8vo. with Plates, 5s. To be completed in Eighteen 
Five Shilling Monthly Parts. 

“ No other nation can boast of a work written with 
such matchless vivacity and wit which gives a history, 
political, social, and literary, such as Walpole has fur- 
nished of his own times.”— Manchester Review. 


III. 
THIERS’ HISTORY of the FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Part 22 (to be completed in 40 six- 
— en parts) witha beautiful engraving, 


¥ “« Incomparably the best history of the French 
Revolution.”—Sun, 


IV. 
TALES FROM BENTLEY. Part 
XI. Price 6d. 

“Mr. Bentley has reproduced these Tales in a most 
convenient form for reading by rail or on river, at the 
cheerful fire side of the winter evening, or by the sea- 
shore, or in the deep, silent, shady woods of the sweet 
summer time.”— Pats ‘ 

London: Ricuarp Bentier, New Burlington Street. 





Sampson Low, Son, & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 
The Present Condition of Switzerland. 

THE COTTAGES OF THE ALPS; 
or, Life and Manners in Switzerland. By a LADY. 
Two Vols. Post 8vo, cloth, 21s. [On May 10, 

RIGHT AT LAST, and other Tales. 
By Mrs. GASKELL, Author of ‘‘ Mary Barton,” 
One Vol. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

EL FUREIDIS; the Happy Velley. 
By the Author of “The Lamplighter.” Two Vols. 
small 8vo, 10s. 6d. (On May 10. 

THE CRUISE OF THE FROLIC; 
or, The Yachting Adventures of Barnaby Brine, Esq., 
R.N. By W. H. G. KINGSTON, Author of “ Peter 
Two Vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 

(Ready at the Libraries this day. 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By 
WILKIE COLLINS, Author of ‘‘ The Dead Secret.” 
Three Vols. Post 8vo. (Shortly. 

A NEW WORK BY MRS. STOWE, 
Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” (Shortly. 


THE MINISTER’S WOOING. A 


| Tale of New England Life, By the Author of “ Uncle 
i 





Tom’s Cabin. 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 
WHEN THE SNOW 
Book for Christmas and the Fireside. A Collection of 
Tales by W. MOY THOMAS. Two Vols. Post. svo. 


ls, 
“THE * DEVONSHIRE HAMLETS ;” 


Hamlet 1603. Hamlet 1601. Being exact Reprints of 
the First and Second Editions of Shakspeare’s great 


New Edition, illustrated, 7s. 6d. Cheap 


FALLS: a 


of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire. 
price 12s. 6d. 


One Vol. 8vo, 


POEMS AND PICTURES: a Col- 
lection of Poems, Songs, and Ballads. Illustrated 
with 90 Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by Emi- 
nent Artists, and Border Decorations on every page. 
A New Edition. Crown 4to. handsomely bound in 
morocco antique, price 31s. 6d. 

RIFLE, AXE, and SADDLE-BAGS. 
Edited by the Rev. T. BINNEY, Author of “ How to 
Make the Best of Both Worlds.” Cheap Edition, 
illustrated boards, 1s. 6d. 


LIEUT. MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY OF THE SEA. Eighth Edition, with 
important Additions by the Author, and revised 
Charts, Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. Specify Author's Edition. 

THE QUARTERLY INDEX TO 
CURRENT LITERATURE; indexing under its 
Subject every Book published in the English Lan- 


| guage —each reference giving size, price, and place of 


publication ; also Articles in Literature, Science, and 
Art in the leading Literary Journals, including the 
Times Newspaper ; showing at one reference what 
has been written and published during the Quarter 
upon any given Subject. Issued Quarterly, to Sub- 


| seribers only. Subscription 4s, 4d. per annum, post 


ree. (Number 5, May 1. 
The First Year's Subscription entitles Subscribers 


| to Numbers | to 4, for the whole of 1859, in one 
| Alphabet. 


be The Man of Ross.” —, 


Every Thursday-—One Penny. An Inde- | 


Paddy Flynn; or, The Miseries of Dining Out. By | 
J. Shechan. . 


The Duel. 
The Phantom Funeral. 


London: Ricnarp Bentiey, New Barlington Street. 


Sampson Low, Son & Co, 47, Ludgate Hill, London. 
FIFTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION, 


pendent Family Paper, having (with one exception 
only) the largest circulation in the County of Hereford. 
Within a radius of ten miles of Ross it exceeds that of 


| all the other local gorete put together. Orders, Ad- 


vertisements, and Books for Review, to be sent to the 


Publisher, J. W. F. Counsert, Market-place, Ross. 


Drama, from the very rare Originals in the possession | 


Just published, in post 8vo, price Is. 6d; 


Physiology for Common 

Ae inicaei cee 
‘The particular to; in these 

and correctly explained." —Dr. Seutheoond Boyett 
“Mrs. Bray seems to have brought the sub 

withia the range of ordinary juvenile comprehend 


“ Mrs. Bray has supplied all the information 
for youth to know about the laws of their ph well 
bein, ig sy of 8 ited ae ae: 

** Mrs. Bray has laid firm hold of the ri ht thing 
and has done it in the right way. The phar a «, 
answered in the most simple and mancen, 
without my least ——— or obscurity, and also toa 
surprising degree in accordance with the most profound 
an exact doctrines of modern science.”— 

London: Loneman, Green, Lonoman, and Roserts, 


Now ready, at all the Booksellers’, in Two Vols., 2ig, 


he Englishwoman in Italy, 
Pn Lay eye q eg | in oo ae States 
nia du a Ten Years’ Res 
G. GRETTON. — 2 
“‘Mrs. Gretton’s book is ‘timely, life-like, and for 
every reason to be recommended.” —Athenewm, wiabe 
Also, now ready, in Three vols, with Portrait, 31s, 6d, 


[The Life and Times of 


GEORGE VILLIERS, DUKE OF BUCKING. 
HAM. By Mrs. THOMSON. 
* A very valuable and charming work.”—Post, 


(j7andmother's Money. A 
Vol 


Novel. By the Authorof “ Wildflower.” Three 
ols. 
“The best work of a popular writer.”— Advertiser. 


ary Bertrand. A Novel, 


By FRANCIS MEREDITH. 
“ A really excellent novel.”—C) icle. 
Honsr anp Brackerr, 13, Great Marlborough Street, 


The Quarterly Review, 
No. CCXIV., is published this day, 
CONTENTS. 
Labourers’ Cottages. 
British and Continental Nobility. j 
Madame Récamier. 
The Bar of Philadelphia. win i 
Notes on Nursing. 
Fox Hunting. 
Recollections of C. R. Leslie, R.A. 
The Budget and the Reform Bill. 
Joun Munaay, Albemarle Street. 


’ ° 
Blackwood s Magazine, for 
MAY, 1860. No. DXXXV. Price 2s. 6d, 
CONTENTS. 
War and Progress in China. 
Munich and its School of Christian Art. 
Captain Speke’s Adventures in Somali Land, 
Judicial Puzzles.— Elizabeth Canning. 
Wellington’s Career.—Part II. 
The Mill on the Floss. 
Narcissus. 
The Snowdrops. 
A Feuilleton. 
Switzerland and French Annexation. 
Wutias Buackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 


raser’s Magazine, for 


MAY, 1860, 2s. 6d., contains 

Compromise: the Terms on which Everybody Sur- 

| renders. By G. J. Whyte Melville. 

Gry!l Grange. "By the Author of ‘Headlong Hall’ 

Chapters VI. to XI. 

| Ceylon. By T. Harlin. 

ieee” ~~ of Christ in the Temple,’ by Mr. Holman 

unt. 

Concerning the Dignity of Dulness. By A. K. H. B, 

On Certain Aspects of Toleration. By Shirley. 

The Latest Translator of Horace. 

Wheat and Tares. A Tale, Chapter XIIL—V 
Successful. Chapter XIV.—The West 
Bachelors Chapter XV.—Apres. 

Phrenology and Psychology. By Alexander Bain. 

The Late Prize-Fight. 

The Life and Writings of Madame Swetchine. 

Mr. Collier’s ‘ Reply.’ 

FRASER’S MAGAZINE for June will contain 
PuysicaL Taeortes or THE PreNomena oF Lars, 
By Wiliam Hopkins, F.R.S. 
London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand, W.C. 


[The Cornhill Magazine, 
No. V.(for MAY), will be published on Satur- 
day, the 28th instant. Price One Shilling, with Two 


Illustrations, 
CONTENTS. 
1. Framley Parsonage. 
Chapter XIII.—Delicate Hints. 
XIV.—Mr. Crawley of Hogglestock. 
o XV.—Lady Lufton’s Ambassador. 
2. Campaigning in China. 
3. Little Scholars. 
4, The Carver’s Lesson. 
5. William Hogarth: Painter, Engraver, and Philo- 
- am Essays on the Man, the Work, and the 
Time. 








GO Dm ge be 

















IV.—The Painter’s Progress. 
| 6. Writes in the Deepdene Album.—By Washington 
rving. 
7. Lovel the Widower. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter V.—In which I am Stung bya 
8. Studies in Animal Life. 
9, Paterfamilias to the Editor of the ‘“ Cornhill 
10. The Oateast Mother. By E. J. Bronté 
0. The Outcast Mother. By E. J. Bronté. 
ll. The Portent.—I. Its Legend. (With Illustration), 
12. Roundabout Papers. No.3. On Ribbons. 
\ London: Smita, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
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